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Buying Problems of the Bookshop and the Library 


A Comparison of the Problems Faced by the Librarian and the 
Book Seller Made by One Widely Experienced in Both Vields 


By Emma V. Baldwin 
The Baker and Taylor Co., New York City 


[ wave been asked to discuss the problems 
which a bookstore faces in book buying, and, 
since this will be read principally by librarians, 
perhaps whatever may be peculiar in the book- 
seller’s problem of buying can best be illus- 
trated by a comparison of his situation with 
that with which the librarian has to deal. There 
is no essential difference in the psychological 
approach of the librarian to the reader whose 
need he wishes to meet, and that of the book- 
seller to the customer to whom he hopes to 
make a sale. Both are, in a sense, retail dis- 
tributors. In other words, both are engaged 
in “selling” an individual person either an in- 
tangible idea, 1. e., creating a desire for some- 
thing which he did not know he wanted, or 
in meeting his known wants by supplying the 
thing he desires. Their point of departure lies 
in the fundamental purpose for which the two 
institutions are organized. The proprietor of 
the bookshop must bear in mind, always, that 
his bookshop can be successful only provided 
the returns from the books he sells exceed the 
cost of the books he buys by a fair margin. 
The librarian works for more intangible results 
and aims to render a service to the community 
without thought of pecuniary reward. Wise 
buying, for the bookseller as well as the li- 
brarian, is principally one of careful selection, 
of determining what to buy. This matter of 
selection is at least equally as important as that 
of terms and discount—important as those two 


factors are to the retail seller—because a stock 
which will not sell may very quickly offset the 
saving effected by an extra discount. 

Like the librarian, the bookseller buys to 
meet a demand which he either believes already 
exists or is confident he can create. In esti- 
mating this demand, both are wise if they rely 
upon carefully ascertained facts, wherever they 
can be procured, rather than upon vague im- 
pressions or optimistic hopes. At the outset, 
the funds of both will be limited and both must 
carefully budget their resources to insure the 
best possible distribution. Most libraries rec- 
ognize the necessity of a carefully prepared 
budget, but the attitude of the bookseller in 
the preparation of his budget is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of the librarian. Libraries 
supported by taxation usually receive a definite 
amount for the expenses of operation for a 
definite period. The expenditure of this sum 
is a matter of cutting one’s garment accord- 
ing to the cloth, making sure that the cutting 
is done to the best possible advantage. The 
hookseller can only estimate the amount of 
money he will have for the conduct of his busi- 
ness. Besides the capital he has for his origi- 
nal investment, the only items he will know 
definitely are the total of his chief overhead 
expenses (such as rent, wages, etc.) and his av- 
erage gross profit. On the basis of these he must 
figure that merely to pay expenses, his gross 
sales must be three or four times his overhead 
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expenses. his estimate of the minimum which 
must be realized from sales if the business is 
to be on a sound basis, will also enable him 
to determine how much he may wisely spend 
for the purchase of his original stock. A\Il of 
his available capital cannot be put in stock. A 
margin must be reserved to carry the charge 
accounts of customers, payment of which may 
be deferred from thirty to sixty days, and to 
enable hiny to increase his stock from month 
to month t» meet current demands, and to keep 
the stock on hand at a proper level. These are 
contingencies which the enthusiastic neophyte 
often overlooks, but which must be taken into 
account in the making up of a budget. A con- 
servative dealer will not invest more than one- 
quarter of his estimated gross sales in his origi- 
nal stock, and will count on having that stock 
“turn over” at least four times during the year. 

Having made his estimates carefully, the 
bookseller must watch returns closely to see 
that both in buying and selling he is keeping 
close to his estimates. His success will depend 
very largely upon the wisdom and foresight 
he displays in the purchase of his original stock 
and the judgment he exercises in keeping that 
stock up to date. The librarian, however, may 
at the outset buy very cautiously, husbanding 
his resources until actual demands are made 
upon him. He may buy conservatively only a 
single copy of a book at a time, waiting to add 
more copies as they are called for. This the 
bookseller cannot afford to do. In the first 
place, his terms of discount depend upon his 
buying as large a quantity as he can at one 
time, for his percentage of profit on each sale 
will be larger if he has ordered a sufficient 
number of copies to insure a maximum dis- 
count. Furthermore, his customers will not 
be content to wait until he can reorder. They 
“want what they want when they want it.” If 
he cannot supply the popular book they desire, 
possibly the bookseller around the corner can, 
and, in addition to having lost a single sale, the 
bookseller may lose a regular customer—a far 
more serious matter. 

The active competition which a_ bookseller 
must continuously face keeps him alert. This 
is something of which the librarian is far less 
conscious, and so he is less directly influenced 
by the thought of it in shaping his policies, 
though it is a factor that the librarian must 
reckon with in these days of book clubs, rental 
libraries, scores of magazines and the host of 
other diversions which encroach upon time that, 
in a less hectic age, might have been devoted 
to reading. But while the bookseller must buy 
hoth to secure the best discount and the largest 
number of satisfied customers, he cannot afford 
to over-buy. Each book he purchases ties up 
just so much of his working capital and takes 
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up just so much of his space for storage and 
display. Space must be reckoned as part ot 
the overhead cost of doing business, and the 
bookseller cannot lumber his shelves with books 
which do not move rapidly. What he aims 
to secure is a quick turn-over, both of his 
money and his stock—in other words, a quick 
sale for everything he purchases. The librarian, 
on the other hand, is not concerned about either 
of these two factors in anything like the same 
degree. In some instances the librarian may 
deliberately buy books for their permanent 
value as a contribution to the historical de- 
velopment of a subject, or because they cover 
a phase not adequately dealt with elsewhere. 
He may make purchases for which there will 
be but little demand, because he knows that to 
the occasional scholar or serious student that 
particular book will be invaluable. He can at- 
ford to tie up his capital and to provide the 
necessary shelf room because both will be justi- 
fied when the book is ultimately or occasionally 
used. The bookseller is less concerned in meet- 
ing a prospective and special need of this sort. 
Such demands can usually be handled by spe- 
cial orders, and the customer’s need is seldom 
so urgent that he cannot wait to have this book 
specially bought for him. 

In the selection of the original stock, the 
librarian aims to cover as wide a field as pos- 
sible, and so distributes his original purchases 
that he may be able to provide something on 
practically every subject. The bookseller does 
not aim to secure either completeness or bal- 
ance in his original purchase. Having studied 
his community, he builds up his stock to meet 
the most obvious and urgent of the demands 
he believes will come from the people he hopes 
to serve. At the outset he will not venture 
far beyond these manifest interests. Booksell- 
ers are not without standards. They are free 
to limit their field in any way they may choose, 
either as to the subjects they will cover or the 
character of books they will stock. No one 
questions their right in this particular, nor are 
they required to justify their decision. Conse- 
quently they are saved the annoyance to which 
librarians are often subjected by those who 
question their decision either to include or ex- 
clude a particular book from their shelves. The 
bookseller may follow more closely and with 
less compunction the demands of the book- 
buying public for what is ephemeral or frankly 
sensational. The huge sales of material of 
that sort help him to carry a more diversified 
stock of better books for customers of a more 
discriminating taste. Once a book is added to 
the library's shelves it becomes part of the per- 
manent collection, and it does not greatly dis- 
turb the librarian if it remains on the shelves 
for months unused or goes out of circulation 
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only a few times. The bookseller, on the other 
hand, must keep a close supervision of his 
stock. 

In a well-conducted store there is available 
for quick reference a stock record of every 
book carried in stock, showing the date pur- 
chased, the number ordered, price paid, number 
in stock on a given date, with similar data for 
each reorder of that particular title. This rec- 
ord must be frequently consulted. During the 
height of a book’s popularity, the stock must 
be watched closely, so that it will not be ex- 
hausted before the demand for the title falls 
off. On the other hand, the bookseller must 
be quick to detect signs of a decline in a book's 
popularity, so that he will not reorder a quan- 
tity just as it is on the point of giving way 
to the next best seller. This detailed stock 
record is also invaluable to him in placing his 
next order for a book by the same author, and 
will either enable him to place a larger initial 
order than he did for the last title or indicate 
that the past performance of the works of that 
particular author suggests a more conservative 
plan of procedure. Previous sales experience 
is the best possible basis for the development 
of sound judgment in buying, and the most 
lasting lessons in book buying are probably 
those learned through unfortunate experiences. 

The periodic taking of inventory in a book- 
shop is a vital necessity because it is the index 
of the financial condition of a firm and _ re- 
veals, before they become serious, stock condi- 
tions which demand attention. The book that 
does not sell cannot be allowed to take up shelf- 
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room and must be disposed of—at a sacrifice, 
if necessary. But, before disposing of it, the 
wise bookseller will follow the advice which 
Ruth Brown Park gives in her Bookshops and 
How to Run Them. “Give your wallflower 
an appraising farewell look. And do this in 
order that you may analyze just what consti- 
tuted your mistake in this case. It isn’t the 
fact that you made the mistake. Some buying 
mistakes are expected of all buyers. It is the 
fact that you may make them again that counts. 
So, to avoid this, analyze and ask yourself the 
following questions about the book: Was the 
jacket unsalable? Was the author unknown? 
Was the subject unpopular? Was the story 
unpleasant ? Was the salesman overpersuasive ? 
Did you have your clerks read it and try to 
push it? Did you read it yourself? Was it re- 
viewed properly? Did you display it properly ? 
Had it run serially? Was it the wrong type 
for your neighborhool? Was the author ex- 
ploited without any real merit? Did you over- 
buy on the book—or did you reorder too 
many?” A careful consideration of such ques- 
tions as these go a long way toward eliminat- 
ing the possibility of making the same mistake 
again. Public taste is as uncertain and change- 
able as the weather. So the good book buyer, 
like the good sailor, must be prepared on short 
notice to trim his sails to catch the shifting 
breeze, or to change his course completely on 
oceasion. This element of uncertainty is what 
adds zest to the hookselling business and makes 
of it the attractive venture so many have 
found it. 


Branch Libraries 


Branch Librarians in St. Louis Enjoy a Larger Degree of Independ- 


ence in Book Selection Than in Most Public Libraries 


By Arthur E. Bostwick 


Librarian, St. 


Boox BUYING for branch libraries is simply 
one phase of the general problem of branch co- 
ordination, which seems to be perennial. Over 
thirty years ago [ wrote for THe [Liprary 
JouRNAL what I believe to have been the first 
article on this subject of coordination, and the 
conclusions then expressed I believe to be still 
true, namely, that systems of branch hbraries 
might be arranged in order according to the 
degree of independence that is given to those 
in charge. At one end would be the system 
where an assistant, who is there simply to carry 
out the orders of the chief librarian, is the head 
of a branch library; at the other end is the one 


Louis Public Library, Mo. 


where there is the very largest degree of inde- 
pendence. Of course, there are some things 
that must necessarily be done in the same way 
at all branch libraries, but experience has 
brought me to the conclusion that these are 
very few indeed and are largely matters of 
routine. Accordingly, my own library would 
be at the end of the scale where a large degree 
of independence is the rule; in fact, I do not 
at present recall any hbrary in the United States 
where such independence is enjoyed by branch 
libraries to a larger degree. 

In the selection and purchase of books, the 
latter, of course, must be done from a central 
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point. It would be ‘difficult, and 1 think use- 
less, for every branch library to order and re- 
ceive books like a separate institution. The 
selection of books, liowever, is a different thing, 
Here we may discriminate between the original 
selection of a book stock for a new library and 
the current selection of books from that time 
onward, 

We need very much a suggested list of books 
for the original stock of a branch library. Lists 
like the A. L.. A. Catalog cannot be used for 
this purpose since they are intended for a main 
library, although that main library may be the 
only one in a town. It is often absolutely nec- 
essary that there should be one copy of a cer- 
tain book in a town, although it may not be 
consulted more than orice a year; but to pur- 
chase a separate copy of that book for each 
of ten branch libraries would be simply a waste 
of money. This is not an imaginary instance. 
It has occurred more than once, There are 
certain books that must be bought for the 
original stock of a branch. In the absence of 
any good list, most libraries with branch sys- 
tems have compiled lists of their own. We 
have such a list in St. Louis, which includes 
about 2000 titles. “The remainder of a stock 
of, say, 10,000 volumes would be selected with 
greater reference to the character of the com- 
munity around the branch. Selections for cur- 
rent purchase must also be made with the same 
thing in view, and it is for this reason that the 
branch librarian should be given large inde- 
pendence in selection. If she is the proper per- 
son for her job, she knows a great deal better 
than anyone else exactly what ought to be 
bought for her particular locality. If she has 
not this competence, she ought to he displaced 
by some one who hasi I do not see how any 
chief librarian could possibly have it for all 
localities in his jurisdiction. The only check 
that can properly be. applied to the branch li- 
brarian is that of purchasing ability, presuming 
that the library is operated on the budget sys- 
tem, or what amounts to the same thing. The 
first thing that the librarian should do when 
he knows the size of his budget item for books 
is to make a subordinate budget of his own, 
expressing his intentions regarding the wav in 
which this sum will be spent. This will be 
divided both topographically and to some ex- 
tent by subject. In other words, each branch 
library will be allotted a certain share. and this 
will be divided at least into adult and juvenile 
sections—possibly even more in detail if the 
librarian wishes, The branch librarian will be 


informed and cautioned to keep within a week- 
ly or at least quarterly proportion of her allow- 


ance. She should then be given a free rein. 
To give her this independence means that 


she should have free access to the necessary 
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lists, at least The Publishers’ Weekly and the 
best of the newspaper literary supplements, At 
the central library there will be dozens more 
which she may wish to look at occasionally, but 
we find here that the selections for the central 
library, which are made after scanning a large 
number of general and technical current ists, 
will generally give her al the information that 
she wants. In addition, a truckload of the 
books of the week is displayed at our weekly 
meetings of heads of departments and branch 
librarians. Occasionally it is found desirable 
to discuss some book or books at this meeting, 
but that is not on the regular agenda list for 
the meeting. I‘xperience has led me to the con- 
clusion that the formal review of books in a 
large meeting is waste of time. Reviews are 
prepared in advance, and, on the whole, are not 
as valuable as those already to be found in 
print. Another purpose of these meetings, as 
sometimes carried out, is to decide at once on 
the total number of copies of a popular book 
to be purchased for the whole branch system. 
This, of course, greatly simplifies the work of 
ordering, but 1 do not believe that it is a good 
plan. [fa branch librarian is doubtful whether 
she wants two or four copies of a book, and 
knows that she is having her last chance, she 
will order four, of course, which may be twice 
as many as she needs. 

All requests, of course, go from the branch 
librarian to the librarian before reaching the 
Order Department, and receive his approval. 
Branch librarians, and department heads also, 
are encouraged always to send in a much larger 
number of titles than can be purchased. The 
ones that cannot be bought form a waiting list. 
and this is arranged in the order of desirability, 
being revised at least once a week. It is very 
rare for the librarian to make any change 
in the recommendations of the heads of his 
branches. At present, the two cases where this 
occurs most often are school and college text- 
books and books in foreign languages. Our 
policy at present is to purchase textbooks very 
sparingly, and chiefly in cases where they may 
he used for independent reading or study. With 
regard to our foreign collections, some of which 
are located exclusively at branches that are near 
the corresponding foreign colony, our policy is 
to make these representative of the literature 
of the language in question, and the librarian, 
therefore, does not approve requests for trans- 
lations from other languages. For instance, 
we want our Lithuanian collection to be one 
of Lithuanian literature and not of French. 
German, Italian, and English novels translated 
into Lithuanian. Exception is made, of course, 
in favor of the great world authors—Shake- 
speare, Goethe, Dante, ete. 


Duplicates with us are purchased with refer. 
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ence to the number of names on the waiting 
list, the intention being that there shal) be no 
more than five persons for each title in non- 
fiction and no more than ten in fiction. The 
number of duplicates that is bought is, there- 
fore, automatically fixed, although it may be 
departed frem in one direction or the other if 
there is good reason for so doing. 

Finally, the ultimate authority, here as else- 
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where, in book selection is a committee of the 
board. We find, however, that it is sufficient 
to report to this committee at its monthly meet- 
ings lists of orders that have already 
placed, so that there is no delay. [f the com 
mittee should disapprove any title, it is per 
fectly easy to arrange for its return, but in 
here I have not 


been 


many years of experience 
known this to occur, 


Some Problems of the Mid-West Library Bookbuyer 


How Cana Library, Far Removed from Eastern Publishing Centers, 
Have the Most Popular of the New Books on tts Shelves 


on the Date of Publication? 


This Article 


Discusses Such Problems. 
By Forrest Spaulding 


Librarian, Des Moines Public Library 


As THE LIBRARIAN Of a not unimportant city 
in the heart of the Middle Western corn belt, 
| have almost come to the conclusion that the 
views of Senator Grundy on the relative im- 
portance of the East and the Middle West are 
shared by the majority of publishers. Cer- 
tain it is that the problems confronting the 
librarian far removed from eastern publishing 
centers in the selection and acquisition of new 
books are many and perhaps not entirely ap- 
preciated by their eastern colleagues. 

In common with a few but not all of the 
public libraries in this section, the Des Moines 
Public Librarv has for some years past made 
every effort to have the more popular of the 
new books on its shelves on the date of pub- 
lication or within two or three davs thereafter. 
No policy that the library has adopted has re- 
sulted in so many favorable comments from 
its patrons and in the opinion of the library 
staff nothing has helped as much in their re- 
lations with the public. The reasons why the 
discriminating patrons of the library appre- 
ciate being able to get new books while they 
are still new are obvious. The advantages to 
the library, are three-fold: 

1. Reserves on a popular book are spread 

over a longer period. 

2. Inquiries about new books from those 
who follow the book-reviewing newspa- 
pers or magazines can be answered in 
much less time and with much less search- 
ing through records if the book is in the 
library and listed in the library’s catalog. 

3. The critical attitude toward the public li- 
brary of those who used to obtain the 
newer books from the circulating libraries 
is no longer found, 


To these three advantages might well be 
added a fourth: that of simplifying the process 
of book selection. Those charged with book 
selection in the Des Moines Public Library 
have divided the process into two parts, each 
part representing an entirely cifferent group 
of books and each part handled in an entirely 
different manner. The careful selection of 
books, the weighing of one title against an- 
other to determine the relative value of each 
as a permanent part of the Itbrarv’s collection 
is still pursued, but in this type of book selec- 
tion time is not the most important factor. 
Books in this group are mainly those selected 
for their permanent worth several weeks after 
publication and sometimes after they have been 
in circulation since their first acquisition by the 
other process of selecting current popular 
stock. 

The other side of book selection, which is 
really not book selection at all, but the choos- 
ing and buying of stock to keep up with cur- 
rent demand, takes care of the ordering, gen- 
erally several weeks or even months before 
publication, of books, the popularity of which 
is practically certain, It is more like the buy- 
ing of books by the bookseller than any other 
library process. Done when only incomplete 
information about the book is avatlable, mis- 
takes are necessarily made but these are out- 
weighed by the advantages of having books 
on the library’s shelves while new. In buying 
a single copy of a novel by an unknown au 
thor the risk of only two dollars is involved, 
On the other hand an advance order tor twen 
ty-five copies of Dodsworth or a new novel 
by Temple Bailey or Zane Grey is hardly on 
a par with gambling on the stock market. 
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The travelers, representing about forty of 
the leading publishers, stop in Des Moines from 
two to six times yearly and with few excep- 
tions make it a point to call upon the library 
as the largest book buyer in the city. The 
few exceptions are due, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, to instructions which the traveler 
receives from the sales manager. These are 
sometimes laughable. One traveler stayed 
away from us for years because his firm had 
been told by some one librarian that public 
libraries were not interested in their particular 
line. Another called up over the telephone to 
say that he was in town but could not call be- 
cause library business was going to be handled 
by a different method through a separate de- 
partment. In the latter instance, we have 
waited over two years for a call from the spe- 
cial library representative. 

The travelers who call at the library are 
assured of a warm and enthusiastic welcome. 
Seldom is anything else so important that it 
interferes with granting an almost immediate 
audience to the man with books to sell. The 
assistant librarian, and several of the depart- 
ment heads as well as one of the desk as- 
sistants are called in and the fun of going over 
the advance line of dummies, proofs, jackets 
and what not begins, It is quite a long, drawn- 
out affair punctuated by much gossip about 
books and their authors, all of which is passed 
on to the members of the staff who deal with 
the public. We soon get to know the indivi- 
dual travelers and to rely on the judgment of 
most of them who have learned about our 
problems and advise us accordingly. If there 
were fewer changes in the personnel of the 
travelers, I believe that larger book orders 
would result. 

Due to local conditions orders for new books 
chosen are placed through local book stores 
which offer the same discounts as publishers 
or jobbers with the added advantage that the 
books are delivered to the library without ex- 
tra transportation charges. The book stores 
appreciate this business as it adds to their vol- 
ume of sales and many times enables them to 
secure better discounts from the publishers 
than would be obtainable for their regular or- 
ders. 

The first difficulty encountered in following 
this system is in keeping track of publication 
dates. Many publishers announce in advance 
only the approximate month of publication, 
others announce the exact date but frequently 
change it. A calendar of publication dates is 
kept in the Order Department and the Catalog 
Department, dates being taken not only from 
publishers’ catalogs and announcements but 
from the advertisements in the Publishers’ 


Weekly, the calendar in the Retail Bookseller 
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and other sources. If we are so fortunate as 
to secure our copies of a much advertised book 
a week or two before its scheduled date of 
publication, it is made ready for circulation 
and held for release on the exact date. Book 
stores, however, sometimes with intent and 
sometimes because they lack the exact infor- 
mation, often have the books on their counters 
in advance of publication and it is difficult for 
the library assistant to explain to a patron that 
a book he has seen on the counter of So and 
So’s Department Store is not yet published, 
Then, too, some of the book review journals, 
particularly the New York Times Book Re- 
view, frequently print extended reviews of 
books some time in advance of publication with 
no mention of publication dates. The day 
after such a review appears, we are almost 
certain to have calls for the book. 

More and more the publication of a book 
is being considered as interesting and impor- 
tant news. No doubt the advertising manager 
of a New York publishing house is much 
pleased when one of the New York papers car- 
ries a front-page story about a book his firm 
is publishing on that day. The book stores in 
the eastern centers of population have the 
stocks all ready and immediate sales result, but 
in these days news travels fast and the same 
story, via Associated Press wires, is published 
simultaneously in Des Moines. I have known 
instances where copies of an important book 
thus heralded by the newspaper have not been 
available either in the book stores or the _li- 
brary for a period of two or three weeks after 
the news story was carried in local papers. 

Whenever I have talked to publishers or 
their representatives about these difficulties en- 
countered in book buying in the Middle West 
they have cheerfully pleaded guilty but have 
passed the blame on to the author, the manu- 
facturer or someone not then available to an- 
swer the complaint. And yet some publishing 
houses, notably some of the younger ones, un- 
known ten years ago, do manage to adhere to 
announced publication dates, with rare excep- 
tions, and also manage to have the stocks dis- 
tributed so that the book is on sale simul- 
taneously in all parts of the country. Recog- 
nizing that there must necessarily be some 
exceptions when the publication of books is 
rushed to meet an unforeseen demand, it stil] 
seems to me that a little more careful plan- 
ning might make it possible in many more in- 
stances to effect the nation-wide distribution 
of books previous to the announced dates. For 
years the Saturday Evening Post has been on 
sale each Thursday morning in the smallest 
towns as well as in the largest cities. Why 
cannot the same thing be done with most 
books ? 
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lf every publisher would revise his mailing 
lst and maintain a separate list of libraries 
which make a point of getting books to their 
readers on time, I am confident that a suffi- 
cient sum could be saved by cutting out the 
many and duplicate announcements which do 
not interest librarians at’ all, except for the 
revenue derived from the sale of waste paper 
after the waste baskets are emptied, to publish 
special library bulletins at regular intervals. 
Such a bulletin should contain: 


1. Announcements of new books forthcom- 
ing, with trade information as complete 
as possible in advance of publication and 
perhaps a brief note as to the contents. 

. A calendar arranged by date listing all 
books to be published up to the date of 
the next bulletin to be issued. This should 
include any known change in publication 
dates to enable the librarian to correct 
records previously made. 

3. General news about books previously an- 
nounced, such as changed titles, deferred 
publication because of book club selection 
or for other reasons, and news about the 
activities of the house, changes in the 
personnel of the travelers, etc., in which 
library buyers might be tnterested. 

Some publishers may reply that they already 

issue such a bulletin. The Macmillan Com- 

pany, for instance, has for years published a 

weekly list such as is described in paragraph 

one. This would be far more valuable, if it 
were received before instead of after the books 
were published. Other publishers have lately 
been sending calendars of their forthcoming 
publications and these have been most useful. 
If the publisher who believes that sales to I1- 
braries are worth while could see the amount 
of circulars and other second-class mail which 
comes to the library on every business day and 
check the number of duplicate catalogs and an- 
nouncements from his own house which take 
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time in sorting even though they go directly 
to the waste basket, I believe he would be con- 
vinced that it would be good business to make 
some special provision to give the library buyer 
the sort of news and information he likes. To 
the publisher who claims that the presence of 
a book in the library hinders sales, 1 can only 
recommend a personal investigation of the 
sales of some titles that the library is actively 
pushing through its bulletins and publicity. 
Book-buyers in Des Moines use library an- 
nouncements as a guide to buving. [very 
new book added to the library is announced 
in a news story printed twice each week in an 
evening paper. <A particular book of wid-, 
general interest or an unusual book treating of 
a special subject is chosen for the “lead” in 
these stories and more frequently than not, the 
story carries an eight-column headline. Every 
week at a stated time new books are reviewed 
over the radio and every month the library's 
own publication, “Book Marks,” carries a se- 
lected list of the new books of greatest im- 
portance. The newspaper referred to has a 
large circulation throughout the State as well 
as in the city. The radio reviews reach an 
audience as yet uncounted, though we have 
letters to prove that they are followed by in- 
terested listeners in towns as far away as South 
Texas. 

Following the meeting of the Lending Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association at 
Washington last June, Mr. Whitney Darrow 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, speaking to the 
librarians assembled, announced that he would 
call a conference of representatives of some of 
the larger libraries and publishers to discuss 
these problems of library book-buying. Thus 
far I have heard of no such conference, but 
if one is held I make a plea for some consid- 
eration of the problems of the Middle West 
library buyers which may not be recognized 
by the librarians in and near the eastern pub- 
lishing centers. 
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A New Intermediate Department 


By Clara Whitehill Hunt 


Superintendent of the Children’s Department, Brooklyn Public Library, N. Y. 
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A corner of the Intermediate Department of the Brownsville Children’s Branch, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—_— years ago last September the Browns- 
ville Children’s Branch of the Brooklyn Public 
Library opened its doors to the children who 
had been patiently standing for hours on a line 
extending the length of the block. The library 
authorities, in opening this branch, were not 
inaugurating a policy, for Brooklyn, of making 
a wide separation of adults and children. They 
were merely bowing to the necessity of divid- 
ing the crowds that were bound to swarm into 
any library building in Brownsville, a district 
almost entirely Jewish. The first Brownsville 
Branch had been overcrowded from the day it 
was opened. When a second building was con- 
templated the only method of relieving conges- 
tion which seemed free from serious compli- 
cations was that of sending the children under 
high school age to one, and everyone above the 
grammar grades to the other library. 

A volume might be written about the rich 


experiences of the fifteen years in the Chil- 
dren’s Branch, but the occasion for the present 
news item is the beginning of new experiences 
under the same roof, due to the opening of the 
long-wished-for Intermediate Department. 

On the third floor of the Children’s Branch 
were four club or story hour rooms. Two of 
the largest of these could be made into one by 
opening the sliding doors between them. These 
two rooms, by careful planning, have been con- 
verted into a department for high school pu- 
pils, and the results have surprised us all. The 
rooms, far from seeming a makeshift, are so 
convenient and so pretty that one would sup- 
pose they had been intended for an Intermedi- 
ate Department from the time the floor plans 
were made. [Leaded glass casement windows 
opening out, framed by waving ivy and lit up 
by orange-colored side curtains, give a sunny 
and homelike effect. The city fathers granted 
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an appropriation covering the alterations and 
furniture and making possible a staff of trained 
children’s librarians almost adequate to our ex- 
pected demand. 

There are nearly 15,000 pupils in the junior 
and senior high schools of the district. Of 
course, we have not books enough for all these 
children, but we have made a beginning. Se- 
lecting the books for the shelves offered, and 
will continue to offer, an interesting problem. 
One of the 
things we found 
on consulting all 
the high school 
and “teens” lists 
we could lay 
hands upon was 
that the range of 
different titles 
recommended in 
these many lists 
was altogther 
too narrow for 
a library which 
had no large 
“adult depart- 
ment” to draw 
upon. It will be 
an interesting 
task for the staff 
to work upon 
the making of a 
long “approved 
list” for “teens” 
which the young people will really use and like. 

The new department was opened without any 
ceremony in August. 


Showing the two rooms converted into the Intermediate 
Department 
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The average home circulation per month for 
the first three months has been over 7400. The 
reference room has kept two assistants busy 
much of the time. The members of the statf 
are enthusiastic in their tribute to the work of 
the high school teachers of the district. There 
has been no discipline problem. (Perhaps I'd 
better knock on wood!) The boys and _ girls 
are courteous, serious, businesslike, apparently 
quite above the childishness of attempting to 
play in a library. 

On November 
seven the statf 
took occasion to 
express their 
appreciation of 
the teachers’ in- 
fluence by invit- 
ing the prinei- 
pals and depart- 
ment heads of 
the neighboring 
high schools to 
inspect the new 
department and 
drink afternoon 
tea with them in 
the pretty staff 
room. A delight- 
ful group of 
teachers re- 
sponded, and the 
enthusiasm they 
expressed for 
the new department was inspiring to the li- 
brarians who are working with the young peo- 
ple of the district. 


A South African Library Opportunity 
By Milton J. Ferguson 


Librarian, California State Library 


| HIS CALL is not directed to those venture- 


some young hibrarians—all girls—who_ have 
asked me for a map of South Africa, and a key 
to a library position therein. Unfortunately for 
the realization of their ambitions to travel in 
far countries, library development south of the 
equator seems to be making slow progress. 
There is, however, little question that South 
Africa is alive to the needs of a modern system 
of book distribution, and will keep pressing the 
matter with reasonable insistence. No, this note 
is about a job which can be done from our 
own fireside. 

Probably the most urgent demand for books 
in South Africa comes from the colleges. And 
among the schools of higher grades the most 
desperately book poor of them all was the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, at Johannesburg. 


It is a state institution, occupies a commanding 
position overlooking the “city of gold,” and has 
some splendid buildings well equipped; but it 
has no library—not even a library building 
and, until Nov. 1, 1929, no librarian. Now the 
university has a librarian in the person of Mr. 
Perey Freer, who has just resigned his post as 
assistant librarian of the South African Public 
Library at Cape Town and has taken up his 
new duties. It still lacks a library. 

One of the schools at Witwatersrand which 
was unbelievably handicapped through lack of 
hooks was that of medicine. Here was a fac- 
ulty laboring to prepare doctors to take care 
of the health of the people, men and women 
who would be charged with a high public re 
sponsibility, and yet these students were cut off 
in large part from the records of the experi- 
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ments and discoveries of the physicians of the 
world. The need was so urgent that a recom- 
mendation was immediately made to the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York for a grant 
to the Witwatersrand University of $25,000 to 
he spent in building up a medical library. Only 
one condition was attached thereto, namely, that 
a trained librarian be appointed, not merely to 
be in charge of the medical collection, but to be 
university librarian. 

Mr. Freer is hard at work. He has some 
money to spend for medical books, but not 
enough to permit him to be the least bit reck- 
less. In America I am of the opinion there is 
much material which is not working but which 
if transplanted to Johannesburg would begin a 
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new life of usefulness. For example, some- 
where there may be a set of the U. S. Sur- 
geon-General’s Catalogue, which Mr. Freer 
would find invaluable. Possibly there are files 
of American medical journals cluttering up the 
basement of our libraries; if they could be 
given to Mr. Freer he would put them to work. 

My earnest request, therefore, is that in a 
spirit of professional helpfulness we American 
librarians extend hands across the sea. If any 
reader of this appeal can help, he is requested 
to send a memorandum of his offerings to 
Percy Freer, Librarian, Witwatersrand Uni- 
versity, Johannesburg, South Africa. It would 
be inadvisable to ship anything without finding 
out whether it is desired. 


An International Library 


Tue LEAGUE OF Nations Library in Geneva 
represents one of the most interesting and un- 
usual international collections of books in the 
world. This library contains approximately 
95,000 volumes. These divide up into three 
classes of material: (1) Books and pamphlets ; 
(2) official government documents including 
all published statistics and official journals; (3) 
periodicals and 
daily papers (a 
complete collec- 
tion of the out- 
standing judi- 
cial, economic, 
financial, _politi- 
cal and social 
publications). 
Besides these, 
there is also 
acollection 
of reference 
hooks—encyclo+ 
pedias,  diction- 
aries, year books 
and special in- 
formatory hand- 
hooks every 
language, The 
archives which 
contain all docu- 
ments published 
by the League Secretariat and the International 
Labor Office are open to the general public. 

The main object of the library is to serve the 
Secretariat and the Committees of the League 
of Nations. But the library is also at the dis- 
posal of outside readers who intend serious re- 
search, 

The Brussels classifying system (known as 
the Bibliographie de Bruxelles) is used in the 
arrangement of the volumes on the shelves. An 


The Library in the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
at Geneva 


alphabetical catalog classifies (1) authors, (2) 
subjects, (3) titles. There is also a catalog 
which reproduces the arrangement of the books 
on the shelves. 

To Miss Florence Wilson, an American 
women, goes much of the credit for the as- 
sembling and arrangement of this excellent li- 
brary. She was the Chief Librarian for the 
first seven years 
of the League of 
Nations from 
1920 to 1927. 
Since that date 
Dr. T. P. Sev- 
ensma of Hol- 
land been 
the Chief Libra- 
rian. Doctor 
Sevensma is 
known for hav- 
ing built up and 
reorganized the 
public library of 
Amsterdam, and 
later was direc- 
tor of the Uni- 
versity Library 
in that city. He 
visited the 
United States in 
April, 1928, 
making an inspection of our libraries. 

At present the library is housed in the Palais 
des Nations, the office of the Secretariat, in 
Geneva. The new library building, which will 
be included in the group of League buildings 
now under construction, has been given by Mr. 
Rockefeller and will be known as the Rocke- 
feller Library. This new building will probably 
be ready for use in five or six years, with a 
capacity for a million volumes. 
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The Library Situation in British Columbia 
By Norman Fergus Black 


Chairman, British Columbia Library Commission 


Fox MANY PARTS of Canada and the United 
States, and indeed from still further afield, I 
am continually in receipt of inquiries regarding 
the Library Survey launched by British Co- 
lumbia Public Library Commission early in 
1927, and I am, therefore, glad to accept the 
invitation of THE LIBRARY JOURNAL to sketch 
the library situation, at present existing in 
British Columbia, and some of our hopes and 
plans for the improvement of library service. 
It will be unnecessary to go into great detail 
as at long last the report of the Survey is 
just off the press, and copies of that docu- 
ment, so long as the limited supply holds out, 
will be freely available to all who make ap- 
plication for them. 

To understand the library problems of Brit- 
ish Columbia, it is necessary to bear in mind 
certain geographical facts. For example, Brit- 
ish Columbia exceeds by more than the area 
of the Kingdom of Holland the combined areas 
of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and North 
Carolina. From the libraries operated in the 
northwestern corner of British Columbia to 
those in its southeastern regions is a distance 
greater, as the crow flies, than from Chicago to 
Houston, Texas. 

In this stupendous area there is a population 
of slightly less than 600,000 people. The ma- 
jority are resident in the southern fringe of the 
Province and notably in the southwestern cor- 
ner, where are situated our only two consider- 
able cities—Vancouver, the commercial metrop- 
olis of Western Canada, and Victoria, the 
provincial capital, the latter being on Vancouver 
Island. But while so large a proportion of the 
people of British Columbia live within or ad- 
jacent to these metropolitan areas, the existence 
of approximately 800 postoffices in the Prov- 
ince shows that the people to be reached by any 
adequate provincial system of library service 
are scattered over almost every section of our 
enormous domain. 

One hundred and twenty of these postoffices 
can be reached only by water. Our coastline 
is bewilderingly irregular, fringed with archi- 
pelagos and pierced by many fjords similar to 
but more extensive than those of Norway. Ig- 
noring smaller islands and bays, which would 
double the figures, we have a coastline of some 
7000 miles. Along it there were last year 
in operation 1126 tidewater lumber camps, be- 
sides very numerous fishing stations, cannery 
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depots, lighthouses and other tiny frontier set- 
tlements, all deeply in need of library service. 
Together with all these one must bear im mind 
a great number of mining, lumbering, agri- 
cultural, fruit-growing and distributing centers 
scattered through the interior. 

We have no counties in British Columbia. 
Apart from urban municipalities there are a 
number of rural municipal districts strikingly 
various in extent and population, but less than 
one per cent of the area of British Columbia is 
administered under local municipal institutions. 
To meet such conditions, provision must be 
made for jocally controlled and supported li- 
brary service in the more populous areas and 
for a very high degree of centralization in the 
maintenance of library facilities in the other 
parts of the Province. 

An overwhelming majority of the people of 
British Columbia are native-born Canadians 
or hail from the British Isles. The school 
system of the Province is probably among the 
most efficient in America. Illiteracy is remark- 
ably rare. The demand for books is conse- 
quently universal. 

There are municipal public libraries in a 
handful of our larger cities, and scattered over 
the Province there are public library associa- 
tions, incorporated and operating under the 
terms of the Public Libraries Act, for the 
provision of library facilities in communities 
not vet ready to maintain such service by pub- 
lic taxation. When the present Libraries Act 
was passed a decade ago, it was hoped that 
library associations wouid soon pave the way 
for real municipal libraries, but experience has 
not vindicated these hopes. It is the melan- 
choly fact that, upon the whole, the older pub- 
lic library associations are the weaker. The 
local book collections are, in most cases, neces- 
sarily small; needed supervision by expert li- 
brarians is generally lacking; the maintenance 
of a steady supply of new books is practically 
impossible; too great a burden is placed on 
local leadership and initiative; there is no ade- 
quate provision for convenient and systematic 
inter-library exchange; and the financial basis 
is inadequate and precarious. 

In our efforts to remedy this situation we are 
seeking legislation that will make possible the 
creation of large area union library districts 
within which there will be a locally maintained 
service conducted along county library lines. 
The Commission will probably be empowered 
to define provisional union library districts con- 
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sisting of a considerable number of rural mu- 
nicipal districts and other municipalities and of 
the municipally unorganized territory adjacent. 
The aim will be thus to secure a natural unit 
conveniently adapted to library administration. 
A Provincial Director of Libraries will conduct 
field work in these provisional union library 
districts, explaining possible methods of coop- 
eration for the securing of book service com- 
parable in efficiency to that enjoyed where good 
county library systems are in operation. He 
will act as a liaison officer, facilitating negotia- 
tions among the local taxing bodies included 
within the provisional union library district, 
and when an agreement has been reached as 
to plans for cooperative support and manage- 
ment, it is expected that under authority 
of a provincial order-in-council, setting forth 
the plans already tentatively agreed upon, a 
referendum will be held throughout the pro- 
visional union library district. If a majority 
of the votes cast in each local taxing unit within 
the provisional union library district indorses 
the project, or if it be indorsed by three-fifths 
of the total number of electors voting in the 
provisional union library district as a whole, 
it will become an actual union library district— 
for library purposes a county. This is the 
most novel feature of the new library system 
that we are looking for as fruit of the re- 
cent survey. 

The Public Library Commission will con- 
tinue to operate as at present, but, we hope, 
with increasing efficiency, a kind of mail order 
reference library service, available in all parts 
of British Columbia, to readers who are willing 
to pay return postage on the books loaned. 
The “Open Shelf,” as our reference library 
is called, now consists of something more than 
10,000 very carefully selected volumes, and is 
supplemented at need from the shelves of the 
Legislative Library with its 135,000 volumes. 
The popularity of the “Open Shelf” is grow- 
ing month by month. However, the publicity 
methods that have been followed to date are 
obviously quite inadequate, and relatively few 
people know of the library privileges already 
available to them. 

A large number of more general readers are 
served through traveling libraries, which are 
also administered by the Public Library Com- 
mission. In September, 1929, for example, we 
sent out 106 cases of books averaging about 75 
volumes each. Fifty of these traveling libra- 
ries went to rural schools. The book stock of 
our traveling libraries last year was 37,600, and 
365 libraries were lent to 263 different com- 
munities. 

We hope that the time is not too far dis- 
tant when it will be possible to establish dis- 
tributing depots in the less populous areas of 
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the northern and eastern sections of British 
Columbia, so that the traveling library system, 
upon which there must be general dependence 
in many places for long years to come, may, to 
the maximum possible extent, approach in 
methods and efficiency the ideals rendered fa- 
miliar by successful county library systems. 

It is a matter of very keen regret to the 
writer that at present the necessary funds are 
not available to permit the use of a railway 
car for the special benefit of the numerous 
railway hamlets back of which lies no settled 
hinterland. After long negotiations, the writer 
had the pleasure of inducing the authorities 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway to offer a car 
and free transportation, if the Commission 
would provide books and librarian. It had been 
hoped that in launching this scheme British 
Columbia might be assisted by the Carnegie 
Corporation, but for the present at least de- 
velopments in that direction are suspended. 

In like manner we plan the operation of one 
or more library boats for the benefit of isolated 
seacoast communities, but the realization of 
these dreams is still for the future. 

Through the generosity of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration we hope, however, to be able to launch 
early in 1930 a demonstration of the methods 
and organization suitable for union library 
districts of the type discussed above. A grant 
of $100,000 will finance this demonstration for 
a period of five years and leave a margin for 
the strengthening of our headquarters staff and 
equipment. 

The Library Survey made it plain to all 
that the existing school library system needs 
serious overhauling. It will be the policy of 
the Commission to link up the school libraries 
with the general library service of the com- 
munity. In the self-supporting library dis- 
tricts it is hoped that all schools will become 
book deposit stations, enjoying frequent and 
regular exchanges, and in unorganized areas 
it is intended systematically to develop the pres- 
ent policy of supplying traveling libraries to 
schools, to supplement the book resources that 
are the permanent property of the school dis- 
trict. 

The scope of British Columbia Library Sur- 
vey was exceedingly broad. A factual basis 
for library policies was secured through the 
labors of a Research Board, consisting of the 
three members of the Library Commission and 
seven other persons, six of them being pro- 
fessional librarians in active service in British 
Columbia. The Research Board served with- 
out remuneration, and its reports were pub- 
lished from time to time in a series of bulletins 
that were broadcast over the Province. 

The recommendations of the Survey are, 
however, not offered in the name of the Re- 
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search Board, but are the findings of British 
Columbia Survey Council. This is a large 
committee of outstanding citizens who have 
acted as a lay jury for the consideration of 
facts and proposals brought to their attention 
and for the framing of provisional library pol- 
icies suited to the needs and conditions of Brit- 
ish Columbia and likely to be supported by 
public opinion. 

Thanks again to the generosity of Carnegie 
Corporation there was associated with the Re- 
search Board and the Survey Council, in the 
capacity of Survey Expert and confidential ad- 
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viser, C. B. Lester, Secretary of the Free Li- 
braries Commission, Madison, Wis. It goes 
without saying that the findings of the Survey 
Council reflect the mature opinions of this dis- 
tinguished authority, who inspired confidence 
and made friends wherever he went in British 
Columbia. The rest of the acts of the cham- 
pions of library extension in British Columbia 
and the reports of the facts which they dis- 
covered and of the proposals offered for the 
guidance of the powers that be, are they not 
written in the book of the Report of British 
Columbia Library Survey, 1927-1928? 


Backward 


Poland 


Librarian, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Some OF THE CHANGES that sixty-five years 
have made in libraries are rather interestingly 
illustrated in a pamphlet recently received at 
the Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
It is a catalog, printed in 1864, of the Wy- 
oming Atheneum. This was a subscription 
library started in 1839. 

The list of books is interesting for its omis- 
sions as well as for the number and character 
of those included. The classification strikes us 
as unusual, at least from a modern point of 
view. One wonders a little at seeing the duto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table put under moral 
philosophy along with Dick’s Christian Phil- 
osophy in two volumes and Wayland’s //winan 
Responsibility. The arts and manufactures 
are in one list, but one wishes that the cataloger 
had indicated to which of the two Tactics and 
Regulations for the Militia belongs. And then 
Necromancers by Godwin, did he consider it 
an art or a manufacture? The Scarlet Letter 
seems to have been rather a puzzler, because 
we find it with the letters and correspondence 
and also in miscellaneous, but not among the 
novels, and nowhere is the author’s name given. 
Whether this was because it was not known or 
because it was not considered important enough 
is doubtful. Perhaps the latter as The House 
of the Seven Gables, Snow Image and Twice 
Told Tales are all with the novels, but Haw- 
thorne’s name does not appear. 

The miscellaneous list seems to have been 
where the cataloger really enjoyed himself and 
polished off his work in short order. How de- 
lightful to throw Jreland V indicated, Charac- 
teristics of Women, Abercrombie on Moral 
Feeling, Home Life in Germany with the I1’rit- 
ings of George Washington and call them mis- 
cellany. Why do we worry over decimal points ? 

The arrangement of the books on the shelves 


is indicated by the letters of the alphabet, but 
why a book is put on A, L. or X shelf is equal- 
ly puzzling. The letter A, for instance, in- 
cludes twenty novels, The Dictionary of Con 
gressmen, Doctor Franklin's Works, Howitt's 
Iisits to Remarkable Places, Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding and a number of others 
—so it was not contents. 

According to the printed rules the librarian’s 
duties were not arduous. He was to “attend 
at the Library (by himself or someone for 
whose conduct he shall be responsible) every 
Saturday afternoon between the hours of two 
and six o'clock, for the purpose of delivering 
and receiving books.” One can only hope he 
was not paid by the hour, or if he was that he 
did not have to live on his salary. 

And he probably had his own troubles in 
connection with the levying of fines and for- 
feitures. For each week, or portion of a 
week, the penalty was “of a folio 18¢., of a 
quarto 12¢., of an octavo or less size 6¢.”” There 
is much chance here for argument as to which 
class a certain volume belongs. Only a de- 
cisive voice or the tape measure would de- 
cide it. 

It would be interesting to know the circu- 
lation, but no report has been found and it 
is doubtful if the figures were kept. 

Wilkes-Barre in 1864 had a population of 
about 4600. Dollars were not very plentiful 
at the close of the Civil War, and a library of 
five hundred books open four hours a week 
indicated a real desire for reading. It was 
because this desire was so clearly shown that 
Mr. Isaac S. Osterhout left the greater part of 
his property as an endowment for a free li- 
brary to the people of Wilkes-Barre. Today 
the library has a collection of 75,422 volumes, 
and is open sixty-six hours a week. 
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Editorial Forum 


Tue new year 1930, quickened into renewal 
of prosperity by the wise action of President 
Hoover in obtaining nation-wide cooperation 
without recourse to socialism, promises to be 
especially interesting in library building. The 
Board of Estimate of the City of New York 
has appropriated a million dollars toward the 
central building of the Brooklyn Public Library 
system, though unfortunately not for the com- 
pletion of the west wing, so nearly ready for oc- 
cupancy, but to prepare the general foundation, 
and the building program of the city should 
include a substantial sum for library branches 
in the several boroughs where most needed. 
The greatest need is doubtless in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, which has been growing apace in 
recent years, and where eleven new branches, in 
addition to its existing thirty-one, have been 
carefully planned within reasonable distance 
of each other to accommodate sections where 
a circulation of 200,000 each is probable. 
Queens Borough, which opened its new cen- 
tral library building last year, regrettably omit- 
ted from the roster of library buildings in our 
last issue of the old year, is also extending 
rapidly in library demands, and will ask for six 
new branches in addition to the eighteen exist- 
ing. This is also true of Bronx Borough, 
served by the New York Public Library, 
though the “tight little island,” now Manhattan 
Borough, is pretty well supplied with branches, 
the New York Public Library having now for- 
ty-five branches in the three boroughs which 
it covers, Richmond (Staten Island) being the 
third. Rochester, N. Y., which is one of the 
cities of the second rank that has developed 
a branch system without an adequate cen- 
tral library building, enters a new _ phase 
with the probable consolidation of the Rey- 
nolds Library with the Public Library sys- 
tem, and it is expected that a central library 
building worthy of that city will presently be 
provided for by the city itself adding to the 
$900,000 already in hand. In a recent estimate 
of the cultural relations of a city, a leading 
New England daily pointed out that the library 
was one of the chief indexes of a city’s posi- 
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tion in culture, and it has been suggested that 
Worcester, Mass., needs a new library build- 
ing to keep up the library’s reputation won for 
it so long ago by Samuel Swett Green, whose 
memory is still cherished by A. L. A. pioneers. 
Cincinnati, which was well on the way toward 
a central library building, has suffered a tem- 
porary setback through legal complications, but 
it is to be hoped that within the year definite 
prospects for its central library building, re- 
placing the archaic one still in use, will dawn. 
It is a good time for libraries throughout the 
country which need new central buildings or 
additional branches to make their wants felt 
and impress upon their local communities the 
opportunity which such buildings afford both to 
prevent unemployment and to make their cities 
better places to live in. 


* * * 


Book nvyine for libraries is at once a science 
and an art, for on the good judgment displayed 
is based the success of any library. The prob- 
lems of the library and the bookstore are at 
once alike and different, as Miss Emma Bald- 
win points out from her experience in both 
fields in the paper printed elsewhere. The fact 
that librarians do not have to stand the com- 
mercial test which booksellers must consider is 
at once a benefit and a danger, and there is an 
element of trusteeship to be faced in the use 
of public moneys which makes the librarian’s 
task peculiarly crucial. The librarian, as has 
been pointed out, must meet two classes of de- 
mand, that of the general public who read a 
book many times and give it circulation that 
counts and the individual scholar whose need 
of a book is qualitatively greater though it 
must rest on the shelves, untouched, for months 
or years. Aids in book selection are now so 
many and manifold as to make the librarian’s 
task at once easier and more difficult, but out 
of the multiplicity of good advice, often con- 
fusing, must come the wise choice which makes 
a library or the careless buying which un- 
makes it. 

Pernars stimulated by the practice in Amer- 
ica, where the theory of net prices has not 
been without exceptions, the English librarians 
have long pressed for discounts on their book 
purchases, as against the settled practice of 
the English book-trade not to make such al- 
lowances to libraries. An arrangement has 
now, however, been made which allows 5 per 
cent, and in the case of purchases of over £500 
per year 10 per cent on list prices for books 
purchased by libraries, these discounts to be 
available not in money reduction, but in ad- 
ditional books. The new arrangement as to 
libraries has assumed definite contractual shape 
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in an agreement between the publishers’, book- 
sellers’ and library associations, respectively. 
Whether this breaking down of the old bul- 
warks will result in larger discounts and pos- 
sibly increase all prices to meet them is a mat- 
ter as to which the future must tell. 


Lrerarians complain that obscure publishers 
and authors are increasingly sending unsolicited 
books with the request that they be considered 
for purchase. Occasionally return postage ac- 
companies the package—more often not. In 
either case, the handling of such material is 
burdensome, as the books are seldom worth 
buying. Some libraries use a form to the fol- 
lowing effect: ‘We regret that we do not wish 
to buy ., Which has been received without 
our solicitation. The volume will be delivered 
to an accredited messenger, or it will be re- 
turned by express on receipt of 25c. to cover 
the cost of handling and wrapping. The vol- 
ume will be disposed of if no reply is received 
within thirty days.” If libraries in general re- 
fuse to allow themselves to be imposed on in 
this matter, they will discourage a growing, 
though minor, nuisance. H.C. W. 


*x* * 


Nowunerkr is the library problem of the future 
more interesting than in that part of America 
which forms the western province of our sister 
nation Canada, with less than a million people 
scattered through thousands of square miles, in a 
territory larger than a group of our States and 
a population localized in two splendid cities 
hut otherwise scattered sparsely through hun- 
dreds of small settlements. It is a compliment 
to our own library system that one of its lead- 
ing representatives, from the library state of 
Wisconsin, was selected to make the survey 
which the chairman of the British Columbia 
Library Commission is good enough to sum- 
marize in this issue of THE Liprary JOURNAL, 
and the Carnegie Corporation is to be heartily 
thanked by all interested in libraries for mak- 
ing possible this survey as well as that recently 
reported upon by Librarian Ferguson of Cali- 
fornia in collaboration with Glasgow's libra- 
rian, Mr, Pitt. All this indicates a practical 
internationalism peculiarly creditable to the li- 
brary profession and emphasizes the world- 
wide nature of the field in which our Ameri- 
can Library Association has been the advance 
guard of progress. Librarians on this side of 
the border may well watch with especial in- 
terest the development which British Colum- 
bia will make within the next generation. 


Library Chat 


Contributions Welcome 
Ir was the night of Jan. 14, 1917, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Lev. Davidovich Trotsky, exiles from 
Tsardom, had crossed on the little Spanish 
steamer J/ontserrat to live with relatives in 
The Bronx. To The Bronx their friend Nicolai 
Ivanovich Bukharin, who had just been ex- 
pelled from Scandinavia, took them, but. al- 
though the hour was late and the Trotskys 
fatigued from the journey, he insisted on tak- 
ing them to see the New York Public Library. 
It was his gold mine, the dingy Golconda from 
which he was digging material for tome after 
ponderous tome, his monumental works on 
Capitalism and Communism, The [conomic 
Theory of the Leisure Class and Historical Ma- 
terialism; a System of Sociology. 
* * 

Orc favorite library story for some time will 
be the remark of Dr. Andrew Keogh, 
Yale’s librarian, after a series of particularly 
long conferences on nice architectural deci- 
sions: “I have one more suggestion for the 
building,” he said, “that over the main entrance 
shall be the inscription, ‘The Library is On the 


Inside.’ ”’ 
* * * 


A FEW years ago Christopher Morley at- 
tended a meeting of the N. Y. L. A. and was 
attracted by the fact that the initials of the 
association—Nyla—might be used as a girl’s 
name. Accordingly, when he produced his 
drama, “Pleased to Meet You,” he christened 
his heroine Nyla. It so happened that a lady 
who attended one of the performances was much 
pleased with the euphonious name of the lovely 
leading lady. Accordingly, when her own child 
was born some months afterward, she chris- 
tened her Nyla Jean, and now the New York 
Library Association has a living namesake. 


* 


Tue FOLLOWING, noted on a Demeo letter- 
head, is a challenge to the up-to-date librarian 
to advertise her wares. “Isn't it funny? A 
capable librarian friend of ours rises each morn- 
ing from an advertised bed, throws back an 
advertised blanket, uses advertised soap, adver- 
tised toothpaste, advertised face cream and 
powder, dresses in advertised clothing, even to 
her shoes. She eats advertised food, drinks ad- 
vertised coffee, puts on an advertised coat and 
hat and walks to work on her advertised shoes 
—and yet, due to a thousand and one details, 
she lets the patrons of her library pass by the 
most worthwhile books because she forgets to 
advertise them 
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Librarian Authors 


Monica SHANNON was born in a wooded 
town on a bay in eastern Canada, and soon 
after she was two years old her family moved 
to a ranch, a landloping ranch of twenty-two 
thousand acres in western 
Montana, where plains are 
halted by the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Her father had a _ rather 
curious collection of books, 
and she remembers Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall in dazzling 
blue and Balzac and Lever 
in tall, somber volumes. As 
Miss Shannon and her 
brothers sisters never 
saw the inside of a public 
library, they read The Ara- 
bian Nights, Dante's Inferno 
with Doré illustrations, Taras 
Bulba, Hypatia, lord Ches- 
terfield’s Letters to His Son, 
and many other things they 
made no pretense of under- 
standing. 

Not being overly robust, 
Miss Shannon for some time had a teacher 
at home. He was an English church clergy- 
man, and finally gave up the notion of teach- 
ing her arithmetic and settled down to read 
history and literature with her. The ranch 
timekeeper, an E:nglishman, trained a glossy 
filly to jump, and taught her to take fences, 
and when her oldest brother, Justin, was home 
from school they rode up over wet sledge rocks, 
their horses stumbling and slipping, to moun- 
tain tops. 

When Miss Shannon entered the Los An- 
geles Public Library it seemed a very tight 
place to her, 
crowded it 
was and 
crammed with, 
as she says, 
“inquisitive peo- 
ple.” She found 
it distressful to 
be always with 
people, and to 
her it seemed 
the vibrant 
meaning of the 
work too often 
escaped in the 
stifling smoke 
of statistics. 
“But what is 
smoke among 


Monica SHANNON 


friends?” says Miss Shannon. ‘And I found 
there friends as choice as the pomegranates | 
picked yesterday in my garden. Then, too, | 
did a good deal of mountain climbing on the 
side, once carrying a blanket 
strapped on my back on a 
fifteen-mile hike, not that the 
blanket was necessary save 
as a vagabonding gesture, 
which atforded me consider- 
able pride.” 

In 1926 Miss Shannon’s 
first book, California Fairy 
Tales, was published by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Spain and Ireland, America 
and Fairyland all join to 
make these fascinating tales. 
Her second book, Eyes for 
the Dark, was published in 
1928 by the same publishers, 
and these stories grew in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in 
California. There are all 
sorts of queer, true things 
in these stories, the author 
says. “'Why Witches Wear Red Flannel Pet 
ticoats’ was written because an old womat 
here, well, Mrs. Trauger, ran a bear up a tre 
and tied her red flannel petticoat ‘round th 
trunk, while she went home to get her gur 
Any bear would rather die than go by a re 
flannel petticoat. Yet bears aren't afraid ¢ 
the dark! . . . It's all true about Indian Bea 
Doctors, too, just as the stories say. Instead 
of Medicine Men, our Indians had Bear Doc- 
tors who could turn into a bear by swimming 
the Kaweah River, where it goes around a 
corner. And the Kaweah River goes around 
a corner of this 
ranch and then 
runs right on 
throuchit. .. .” 

Miss Shannon 
now lives on a 
mountain ranch 
in the foothills 
of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. She says: 
“We have nine 
baby pigs, five 
young calves,and 
in my higher mo- 
ments I often 
believe we have 
as many oak 
trees as the King 


of England.” 
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The January Forecast 


A check list of books of general interest whose publication dates 
fall during the coming month 


(Exact date of issue is given when know.) 


Biography 

Aldington, Richard. ed. The Love Letters of 
Mme. de Lespinasse. Dial Press. $5. 

Baugh, Hansell. ed. Frances Newman's Let- 
ters. Liveright (6th). $3. 

Eischolier, Kaymond. lictor Hugo. 
& Clarke (11th). $5. 

Hosie, Lady. Portrait of a Chinese Lady. 
Morrow (30th). $5. 

Stowell, F. M., and Dickinson, G. L. 
and Faust. Dial Press. $3.50. 


Payson 


Goethe 


Fiction 

Anon. Promise Not to Tell. 
$2.50. 

Burnett, W. R. 
$2.50. 

Carberry, Jacob. Gems of Love. 
Clarke (18th). $1.50. 

Chadwick, W. S. Giants of the Forest. 
Merrill. $4. 

Channon, E. M. The Chimney Murder. Little. 
Brown (3rd). $2. 

Fergusson, Harvey. 
Knopf (3rd). $2.50. 

Fletcher, J. S. Borgia Cabinet. 

Goddard, Gloria. These Lords’ 
Stokes (23rd). $2.50. 

Graham, Dorothy. Candles in the Sun. Stokes 
(16th). $2.50. 

Gregg, Cecil Freeman. The Body in the Safe. 
Dial Press. $2. 

Hamilton, Patrick. The Midnight Bell. Little, 
Brown (3rd). $2.50. 

James, Norah C. To the 
(2nd). $2.50. 

Jones, Nard. Oregon Detour. Payson & Clarke 
(11th). $2.50. 

Komroff, Manuel. 
(3rd). $3. 

Luther, Mark Lee, and Ford, Lillian C. 
13. Bobbs-Merrill. 

MacClure, Victor. The Crying Pig Murder. 
Morrow (30th). $2. 


Liveright (Oth). 
Tron Man. Dial Press (2nd). 


Payson & 


Sobbs- 


Knopf. $2. 


Descendants. 


Valiant. Morrow 


Coronet. Coward-MecCann 


Card 


Mitchell, Gladys. The Mystery of a Butcher's ' 


Shop. Dial Press. $2. 

Morrow, Honore Willsie. Tiger! Tiger! Mor- 
row (30th). $2.50. 

Myers, Isabel Briggs. Murder Vet to Come. 
Stokes (2nd). $2. 

Oke, Richard. Frolic Wind. Payson & Clarke 
(11th). $2.50. 

Pearson, D. A. G. The Golden Stone. Dutton 
(2nd). $2, 


Footloose MeGarnigal. 
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Redman, Ben Ray. Down in Flames. Payson 
& Clarke (18th). $2.50. 

Reed, W. Maxwell. The Earth for Sam 


Harcourt Brace. $3.50 
Salt, Sarah. Joy 1s My Name. Pavson & Clarke 
(25th). 


( Juvenile. ) 


Savage, Juanita. Desire. Dial 


The City 
Press. $2. 

Steen, Marguerite. The Reluctant Madonna 
stokes (23rd). $2.50. 
Wallace, Iédgar. The Black. 

(10th). $2. 
Walling, R. A. J. 
Voice. 
Yates, Dornford. 
(2nd). $2. 


Crime Club 
The Man with the Squeaky 
Morrow (2nd). $2. 


Blood Royal. Minton, Balch 


Miscellancous Non-Fiction 

Bell, V. M., and Helser, M.D. Essentials in 
the Selection of Meats. Wiley (20th). 

Chamot, IX. M., and Mason, C. W. Handbook 
of Chemical Microscopy. Wiley (2nd). 

Chase, Joseph Cummings. sirtist Talks 
Color. Wiley (2nd). 

Ducasse, C. J. The Philosophy of Art. 
Press. $3.50. 

Dyott, Commander G. M. Man Hunting tn the 
Jungle. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

Ieggleston, D. C. Modern Accounting, Theory 
and Practice. Wiley (15th). 

Ewen, C. L. L’Estrange. ed. Witch Hunting 
and Witch Trials. Dial Press. $3.50. 
Fraser, W. J. Dairy Farming. Wiley (20th). 
Kuhlmann, J. H. Design of Electrical Appa- 

ratus. Wiley (20th). 

Naish and Clennell. Select Methods of Metal- 
lurgical Analysis. Wiley (15th). 

Prioleau, John. The Open Road in England 
Morrow (2nd). $2.50. 

Sharp, M. A. and W. M. Principles of Farm 
Mechanics. Wiley (10th). 

Spicer, Rev. William. Going to College. 
ford (15th). $1. 

Sturges, Preston. Strictly Dishonorable. Live- 
right. $2. 

Tozer, Basil. Confidence Crooks and Black- 
mailers: Their Ways and Methods, Strat- 
ford (15th). $2. 

Walker, Lydia Le Baron. Home-Craft Rugs. 
Stokes (2nd). $5. 

Ware, J. C. Chemistry of the Colloidal State 
Wiley (15th). 
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Book News 


Book Club Selections 
(for January ) 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LEAGUE 
Walther Rathenau, by Count Harry Kessler. 
Harcourt Brace. 


BooK-or-THE-MoNTH CLUB 


Tron Man, by W. R. Burnett. Dial Press. 


Book LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Daughters of Eve, by Gamaliel 
Houghton, Mifflin. 


CATHOLIC Book CLUB 


The Catholic Church and Current Literature, 
by George N. Shuster. Macmillan. 

The Catholic Church and Art, by Ralph A. 
Cram. Macmillan. 
(These two books are being issued together) 


Bradford. 


DetecTIve Story CLuB 
Mystery of the Open Window, by Anthony 
Gilbert. Dodd, Mead. 


Junior Literary GUILD 
The Earth for Sam (boys and girls 8-12), by 
W. Maxwell Reed. Harcourt-Brace. 
Judy: A Story of Divine Corners (girls 12- 
16), by Faith Baldwin. Dodd Mead. 
The Loot of the Flying Dragon (boys 12- 
16), by Kenneth Payson Kempton. Little, 
Brown, 
Literary GUILD 
Coronet, by Manuel Komroff. 
Cann. 


Coward-Mc- 


Free 


Tue IOWA State College Library, Ames, Iowa, will 
give the following set free to any library willing to 
pay transportation charges: 

Biographie universelle, ancienne et moderne... 
(A-SQ), v. 1-82, Paris, Michaud freres, 1811-42 


Tue UNIVERSITY of Kansas Library has many odd 
numbers of The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
from volume two to date. They will be gladly given 
to libraries sending want lists. Apply to C. M. 
Baker, Director of Libraries. 


A Dutton Scholarship 


Ovxzr or the interesting announcements that 
has come in from the Mid-Winter Sessions at 
Chicago is that of the new scholarship of $1,000 
offered by the publishers, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
toward a year of special training in children’s 
library work. The award will be made annu- 
ally by the Children’s Librarians Section ac- 
cording to rules that will be announced more 
fully in the next issue of THe Lrprary Jour- 
NAL. The firm of Dutton & Co. has always 
taken especial interest in this field of publishing. 


Best Sellers 
(from the Book Stores) 
FICTION 
Remarque. All Quiet on the HWestern Front. 
Little, Brown. $2.50. 
Hemingway. dA Farewell to Arms. Scribner. 
$2.50 
De La Roche. Whiteoaks of Jalna. 
Brown. $2.50. 
Deeping. Roper’s Row. Knopf. $2.50. 
Walpole. Hans Frost. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 
Ertz. The Galaxy. Appleton. $2.50, 
Anonymous, Ex-Wife. Cape & Smith. $2. 
Erskine. Sincerity. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Byrne. Field of Honor. Century. $2.50. 
Lincoln. Blair’s Attic. Coward-McCann. $2. 


Little, 


Non-FIcTION 
The Tragic Era. Houghton, Mifflin. 


Bowers. 

Sale. The Specialist. Specialist Pub. Co. $1. 

Dimnet. The Art of Thinking. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $2.50. 

Hackett. Henry the Eighth. Liveright. $3. 

Anthony. Queen Elizabeth. Knopf. $4. 

Ludwig. July ‘14. Putnam. $3.50. 

Lippmann. 4 Preface to Morals. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Brown. Grandmother Brown's Hundred Years. 
Little, Brown. $3. 

Coolidge. The Autobiography of Calvin Cool- 
idge. Cosmopolitan. $3. 

Russell. Marriage and Morals. Liveright. $3. 


County Library Play Available 


T ne Comittee on Library Extension of the 
American Library Association has reprinted 
the play “Why Not,” by Harriet C. Long, in 
convenient leaflet form. Single copies will be 
sent free on application to the Executive As- 
sistant in Library Extension. 


Two Pamphlets on South African 
Libraries 


Two pamphlets on “Libraries in the Union 
of South Africa, Rhodesia and Kenya Colony,” 
one by S. A. Pitt and the other by Milton J. 
Ferguson, have been published by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York and may be ob- 
tained by libraries without cost on application 
to the Corporation at 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. They report the visits of Mr. Ferguson 
and Mr. Pitt to the countries named in 1928. 
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The Open Round Table 


D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 
To the Editor of THe Liprary JOURNAL: 

We had rather pay for revising and keeping 
the D. C. classification up to date than for add- 
ing D. C. numbers to the L. C. printed cards. 
The two classifications are not parallel. If they 
were, it would not be difficult to assign D. C. 
numbers from the L. C. numbers which are 
given. When the two classifications are kept 
equally up to date, then it will be practicable to 
print D. C. numbers on L. C. cards. Until that 
time, we are of the opinion that most hbrarians 
will wish to continue to make their own classi- 
fication or to do their own guessing as to 
where recent material might be placed in the 
existing scheme. 

James R. GuLLEDGE, 
Librarian, General Library, A. & M. College, 
Mississippi. 


Motion Picture Available 


To the Editor of THe Liprary JouRNAL: 


A moving picture reel of 250 feet, amateur 
standard size, showing Scholarly Procedure in 
a Library is available for loan to other libra- 
ries from the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. Projector is Model A Kodascope, easily 
borrowed in any community. 

The picture was taken on the campus and in 
the University Library, but the reel is adapta- 
ble for use in other places. Especially suitable 
for Freshman library courses in colleges or for 
high schools. 

A small charge will be made to cover ex- 
penses. Any interested libraries please corre- 
spond with 

Linpa M, CLatwortny, 
Librarian, University of Denver. 


Apply at Once! 
To the Editor of Tue Lrprary. JourNAL. 


Advanced students interested in the two Mrs. 
Frederick Kahn scholarships of $500 each 
should apply at once to the Dean of the Gradu- 
ate Division, University of California, Berke- 
ley, for the application forms for these schol- 
arships. They are open only to students regis- 
tering in the School of Librarianship and are 
awarded only to those who can enroll in the 
second year as candidates for the master’s 
degree. In the awarding of the scholarships no 
stress whatever is placed on the applicant being 
a graduate of a California school. The impor- 


tant considerations are the completion of the 
first year in a graduate or semor undergraduate 
school which is a part of a university of rec 
ognized standing, high scholarship in this first 
year, and some successful experience, this lat 
ter being necessary because experience 1s Now 
required for admission to candidacy for the 
master’s degree here. While our first) year 
prepares for all phases of library work and no 
stress is placed in any particular field, our 
second year facilities are so much better for 
the study of the university, college and school 
library work than for public library adminis- 
tration or such special fields as children’s work 
that it is especially those interested in the for- 
mer fields who should consider coming here. 

Announcements and further information re 
garding courses may be obtained on application 
to Miss Edith M. Coulter, who will be acting 
director during the second semester of the cur- 
rent year, while the undersigned is on a six 
months’ sabbatical leave now. 

SypNEY B. 
Director, School of Librarianship. 


Work Students* 


Foreicy librarians who wish to have experi- 
ence in American libraries may be aided by the 
Work Student movement. This is an important 
modification of the plan which allows foreign 
students to come to the United States to study 
in our colleges and universities despite the fact 
that the immigration quota may be exhausted. 
Graduates of universities in several countries 
of europe have been permitted to enter the 
United States upon non-quota visas, in order 
to secure employment in our industrial plants. 
These Work Students are carefully selected, 
because it is expected they will occupy execu- 
tive or managerial positions in industrial plants 
at home. They study efficiency methods im in- 
dustrial management, relations between the 
workers and managers, as well as_ scientific 
farming, financial and commercial methods. 
The Bureau of Immigration grants the priv- 
ilege of entering as a Work Student. The Bu- 
reauu must receive assurance that the Work 
Students will be carefully selected, that there 
will be some agency in the United States to 
supervise their activities, and that upon the 
expiration of their period of visit, which may 
be from one to two years, they will be returned 
to their home country. 
*Institute of International Education, Tenth Annual Re- 


port of the Director, Tenth Series, Bulletin No 3, Oct. 1, 
1929, 
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Book Selection on World Affairs, IV 


The World Peace Foundation Mobilizes the Opinions of Experts 
Throughout the United States 


Modern European History 


Fay, Sidney B. Origins of the World War. 
2 v. (19 votes) Macmillan. 1928. $9. 

“This work scarcely needs comment. It is rap- 
idly being accepted as the best study of inter- 
national relations and diplomacy leading to the 
World War in any language.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bell, Binkley, 
Carroll, Dunham, Eckhardt, Ellery, Farrell, Fay, 
Fittro, Hall, Lee, Logan, Marsh, McKinley, New- 
hall, Packard, Slosson, St. John, Tschan. 

Moon, Parker T. Imperialism and World Poli- 
tics. (15 votes) Macmillan. 1926. $3.50. 

“An interesting and able analysis of imperialism 
as a torce in shaping world events. It deals with 
a live problem.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Eckhardt, Ellery, 
Farrell, Hall, Newhall, St. John; as Intermediate 
by Carroll, Fittro, Packard, Riker, Slosson, 
Tschan; as Elementary by Binkley, Marsh. 

Gooch, G. P. History of Modern Europe, 
1878-1919. (14 votes) Holt. 1923. $6.25; 
Students’ ed. $5. 

“While this book deals exclusively with Euro- 
pean diplomatic history, it is one of the most com- 
plete and unbiased accounts of that restricted sub- 
ject thus far written.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Dunham, Farrell, 


Hall, McKinley, Marsh, John, Wright; as 
Intermediate by Carroll, Eckhardt, Fittro, Lee, 
Newhall; Packard. 


Hayes, C. J. H. Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe, 1500-1924. 2 v. (11 
votes ) Macmillan. 1924. $7.25. 

“A treasure house of historical facts. . 
Recommended as Advanced by Farrell; as  Inter- 
mediate by Marsh, St. John; as Elementary by 
Bell, Binkley, Carroll, Eckhardt, Fay, McKinley, 
Packard, Slosson. 

Hazen, C. D. Europe Since 1815. 2 v. (10 

votes) Holt. 1924. $8.50; 1 v. ed. $5. 
“The work shows evidence of careful historical 

research. It is one of the few efforts of recent 

times to give a connected detailed account of this 


period.” 
Recommended as Advanced by Farrell, 


” 


Britt, 


St. John; as Intermediate by Marsh, Riker; as 
Elementary by Eckhardt, Fay, Fittro, Lee, Mc- 
Kinley. 


Cooperating Professors: Herbert C. Bell, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; R. L. Biesele, University of Alabama; Robert 
Binkley, New York University: H. H. Britt, Emory Univer- 
sity; E. M. Carroll, Duke University; Arleen Dunham, Col- 
lege of Wooster; C. C. Eckhardt, University of Colorado; 
Eloise Ellery, Vassar College: William E. Farrell, 
of Notre Dame; Sidney B. Fay, Smith College; Mary Eliza- 
beth Fittro, Salem College; Royal G. Hall, Albion College; 
Dwight E. Lee, Clark University; Rayford W. Logan, Vir- 
ginia Union Univeretty Silas B. McKinley, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity: ; arsh, University of Texas: Richard A. 
Newhall, Williams College; Lawrence B. Packard, Amherst 
college: Thad W. Riker, University of Texas; Tames H. 

John, Miami University; Preston W. Slosson, University 
og Michigan: Francis J. Tschan. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege: Addie E. Wright, Friends University. 


University 


Buell, Raymond L. Europe, a History of Ten 

Years. (9 votes) Macmillan. 1928. $2.50. 

“An accurate, readable account of post-war 
Europe.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Dunham, Eck- 
hardt, Fay, Riker; as Intermediate by Hall, Pack- 
ard, Tschan; as Elementary by Lee, Slosson. 

Brandenburg, Erich. From Bismarck to the 
World War. (8 votes) Oxford Univ. Press. 
1927. $7. 

“An admirable survey from the moderate German 
point of view.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bell, Carroll, 
Dunham, Newhall, Packard, Slosson; as_ Inter- 
mediate by Binkley, Fittro. 

Slosson, Preston W. Twentieth Century Eu- 
rope. (8 votes) Houghton Mifflin. 1927. 


“Valuable for an appreciation particularly of the 
non-political history of the past 25 years.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Dunham; as 
Intermediate by Riker; as Elementary by Bell, 


Carroll, Lee, Marsh, Newhall, Tschan. 
Dickinson, G. Lowes. /nternational Anarchy, 
1904-1914. (7 votes) Century. 1926. $4. 


“In many respects the most stimulating study in 
English of the decade preceding 1914. Written in 
excellent style.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bell, Dunham, 
St. John; as Intermediate by Carroll, Ellery, New- 
hall; as Elementary by Binkley. 

Bowman, Isaiah. The New World. (6 votes) 
World Book Co. 1928. $4.80. 

“A geographer’s discussion of post-war problems 
in relation to economic and geographic conditions. 
Lots of maps. Very useful. A unique book.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bell; as Inter- 
mediate by Eckhardt, Hall, Newhall, Slosson; as 
Elementary by Packard. 


Renouvin, Pierre. The [immediate Origins of 
the World War. (5 votes) Yale Univ. 
Press. 1928. $4. 


“One of the few authoritative works on the im- 
mediate causes of the World War. Professor 
Renouvin is an eminent historian who exemplifies 
in this work the best traditions of careful and un- 


biased historical writing.” ; 
Recommended as Advanced by Binkley, Carroll, 
Farrell, Fittro, Riker. 


In presenting this selected list of books on Modern European 
History, the World Peace Foundation aims to offer a guide to 
the best available material as recommended by composite ex- 
pert opinion. To the end that these titles be indeed the most 
worth while the Foundation asked a_large number of college 
professors teaching in the various fields relating to interna 
tional affairs to recommend the best available books—ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced—in the realm of their 
particular interest. All of the titles included here were rec- 
ommended by five or more different professors and are ar 
rameed in the order of votes received. It is hoped that not 

libraries, but study groups and individuals as well will 

this list useful. The complete list of all titles on Modern 
pdm History recommended as a result of this survey will 
be sent upon request. 
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Schapiro, J. S. Modern and Contemporary 
~ European History (1815-1923). (5 votes) 
Houghton Mifflin. 1923. $5; student's ed. 
$3.75. 
“One of the most readable accounts for the gen- 
eral reading public.” 

Recommended as Intermediate by Farrell; as 
Elementary by Bell, Fittro, McKinley, Marsh. 
Temperley, H. W. V., ed. History of the 
Peace Conference of Paris, 6 v. (5 votes) 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1920-1924. Each $9. 
“The most thorough and comprehensive study of 
the settlements following the war. Indispensable.” 


Recommended as Advanced by Bell, Binkley, 
Dunham, Hall, Newhall. 

Toynbee, Arnold J. Surveys of Internationa! 
Affairs, 1920-1923. (5 votes) Oxford Univ. 
Press. 1925. $9. 

“Compendium of useful material presented chiefly 
as a digest.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Newhall, Pack- 
ard, Tschan; as Intermediate by Bell; as Ele- 
mentary by Slosson. 

Fueter, E. World History, 1815-1920. (4 
votes) Harcourt. Brace. 1920. $3.75. 

“A very thoughtful, stimulating and novel inter- 
pretation.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Dunham, Me- 
Kinley; as Intermediate by Binkley, Fay. 

Mowat, R. B. History of European Diplo- 
macy, 1914-1928. (4 votes) Longmans. 
1927. $6.25. 

“Clear, well-written survey of the chief diplo- 
matic problems of this period.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Dunham, Wright: 
as Intermediate by Carroll; as Elementary by 
Newhall. 

Ward, A. W., and Gooch, G. P. Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy, 1783- 
1919. 3 v. (4 votes) Macmillan. 1922. 
V. 1, $6; v. 2, 3 each, $7.50. 

“A splendid cooperative history of British for- 
eign affairs in the last one hundred and fifty years.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Binkley, Eck- 
hardt, Newhall, Riker. 

Ward, A. W., and others, eds. Cambridge 
Modern History. (4 votes) Macmillan. 
1902-1912. v. 1-12, each $7; v. 13-14, each 
$12. 

“Each subject is dealt with by a recognized 
authority. Bibliographies are probably the best 
and most complete contained in any general work. 
The best of scholarship.” 

Recommended as Advanced by Bell, Farrell, Mc- 
Kinley, Wright. 


Michigan Summer Session, 1930 


D vrrine the eight weeks of the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1930, the Department of Library 
Science of the University of Michigan will 
offer special work in cataloging and classifica- 
tion. Prof. J. C. M. Hanson of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, 
whose work at the Library of Congress and 
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at the University of Chicago is too well known 
to require more than mention, will offer two 
graduate courses, one in Advanced Cataloging 
Problems and another in the Library of Con- 
gress Classification. These courses will be open 
to students who have had one year of work in 
an accredited library school and who meet the 
other entrance requirements of the Department 
of Library Science. These courses are otfered 
in response to a very widespread demand. 

In addition, Prof. Margaret Mann will otter 
a first year course in Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, identical with the course which she pre- 
sents in the first semester of the academic year. 
This course combines the study of the prin 
ciples of classification and of cataloging imstead 
of treating these two branches of library work 
as separate units. 

There will also be courses in Reference Work 
and Bibliography, and in the Making of the 
Book, by Prof. Eunice Wead. Edward Eppens 
will offer a graduate course in National and 
Regional Bibliography. Mrs. Vera S. Cooper 
of the Public Library of Baltimore, Maryland, 
will give first year courses in Book Selection 
and Ordering for Libraries and in Library 
Administration. Miss Edith Thomas will offer 
a course in High School Library Work. 

The Summer Session of the University of 
Michigan opens on June 30 and closes August 
22. Admission to the courses in’ Library 
Methods is open to students who have a read- 
ing knowledge of French and German, and 
who can present ninety hours or more of col- 
lege credit with at least one and one-third as 
many honor points as hours. 

It is the policy of the Department of Library 
Science of the University of Michigan to stress 
certain aspects of library work in its Summer 
Session. This year the emphasis is on cata- 
loging and classification, but other aspects of 
library work will not be neglected. 


Ontario Catalogers Meet 


Tue Ontario Regional Group of Catalogers 
held a dinner meeting on Saturday, Nov. 2. 
Thirty-nine members were present, and the 
speaker of the evening was C. R. Sanderson, 
Assistant Librarian, Toronto Public Library, 
formerly lecturer in the School for Librarian 
ship, University College, London. In a most 
entertaining way Mr. Sanderson recalled some 
of his first experiences in cataloging at the John 
Rylands Library. Then, becoming more seri- 
ous, he reminded the members that while the 
card catalog by virtue of its form was a more 
pliable instrument than the sheaf catalog, there 
was a very real danger of letting it, too, become 
static. The cataloger should never lose sight 
of the readers’ everchanging point of view. 
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Library Organizations 


New Mexico Beginning State Exten- 
sion Service 


Tue annua meeting of the New Mexico 
Library Association was held at the State 
University at Albuquerque, Oct. 31 and Nov. 
1, in connection with the State Educational 
Association. It was the largest meeting of 
the Association ever held in New Mexico and 
promises well for the future. The president's 
address, “Forward Steps in New Mexico Li- 
brary Service,” by Miss Wilma L. Shelton, 
sounded the keynote of the meeting. She spoke 
in part of the need for working high school 
libraries and the desirability of a union catalog 
of New Mexico material. Papers on school 
libraries were read by Miss Vivian Hedgecock 
on “Library Work in Normal Schools to Fit 
Students for Their Work as Teachers”; Mrs. 
Claire W. Foster on “Standards for High 
School Libraries of New Mexico”; Mrs. Ella 
LaBar on “Children’s Attitude Toward Their 
School Library,” and Margaret Kuntz on 
“Methods and Materials for Junior and Senior 
High School Instruction in the Use of Books 
and Libraries.” Miss Goree’s paper “Library 
Budgets” stressed the one dollar per capita 
library income for New Mexico. Other papers 
given were: “Some Phases of Present-Day 
Book Publishing and Book Selling,” by James 
P. Threlkeld; “Book Buying for New Mexico 
Libraries,” by Miss Evelyn Shuler ; “Literature 
for Character Training,” by Miss Margaret 
Easterday; “The Art Collection in the Small 
Library,” by Captain Paul Horgan, and “A 
Reading List of Books on New Mexico,” by 
Mrs. T. EF. Whitney. Arthur Campa, who is 
doing research work on the folklore of the State 
through a fellowship granted by Senator Bron- 
son Cutting, gave a most interesting talk on 
“Folklore of New Mexico.” Mrs. Rupert 
Asplund in “New Mexico Extension Program” 
told what has been done by the newly organized 
extension department of the State, and what 
may be developed from these beginnings. New 
Mexico was fortunate in having Milton J. Fer- 
guson, State Librarian of California, meet with 
them. His visit came at a most opportune 
time, when New Mexico is just beginning her 
State extension service. The message which 
Mr. Ferguson brought to the State was very 
encouraging and inspiring. Both in his talk, 
“Successful Library Extension Methods,” and 
in open discussion later, Mr. Ferguson gave 
many valuable and practical suggestions for 
the development of our State extension ser- 


vice. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. T. E. Whitney, 
Librarian, Roswell Public Library; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Ella M. LaBar, Librarian, AI- 
buquerque High School Library; Secretary, 
Miss Whitehill, Librarian, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Silver City; Treasurer, Miss J. Vivian 
Hedgecock, Librarian, Las Vegas Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Texas Librarians Meet at Waco 


Tue tWweNty-seconp session and third bien- 
nial meeting of the Texas Library Association 
met at Waco, Tex., Oct. 31-Nov. 2. In the 
response to the address of welcome made by 
Dr. T. D. Brooks, Mayor of Waco, Mrs. Lucy 
Fuller Gross, President of the Association, pic- 
tured the future of Texas libraries and some 
of the aims of the Texas Library Association. 
Mrs. F. R. Humphrey, Librarian, Carnegie 
Library of San Antonio, outlined the recent 
campaign in her city for bonds for new build- 
ings and Mrs. Charles Stephenson, University 
of Texas Library, summed up the training fa- 
cilities in Texas, having previously made a 
thorough survey of library courses given in 
the schools of Texas. The four round-table 
discussions were led by the following chair- 
men: Miss Lucia Powell of Kemp Memorial 
Library, Wichita Falls, Public Libraries sec- 
tion; Miss Pearle Burr, Tyrrell Public Library, 
Beaumont, School and Children’s Library sec- 
tion; Miss Frances Ford, Lubbock County Li- 
brary, County Libraries section; Loulein Har- 
ris, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers’ College. 
Nacogdoches Junior College, College and 
University Library section. Friday after- 
noon, a visit was made to Baylor University. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President of Baylor Uni- 
versity, who gave a welcoming address, was 
followed by Dr. A. J. Armstrong, who gave a 
stimulating account of some of his adventures 
in making the famous Browning collection. 
At the evening meeting scholarly addresses 
were made by J. P. Simmons, Baylor Uni- 
versity, on “American Books and American 
Life’; and by Dr. Herbert L. Willett, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on “Romance of Reading.” 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming two vears: President, Mrs. Frances R. 
Humphrey, San Antonio; First Vice-President, 
Miss Lucia Powell, Wichita Falls; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Ruth Underwood Pooley, 
Harris County Library, Houston; Secretary, 
Mrs. Pearl C. McCracken, Teachers’ College. 
Denton; Treasurer, Arthur R. Curry, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth. 
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Boston Special Libraries 


Tue Ocroser meeting of the Special Libra- 
ries Association of Boston was held Oct. 28, 
1929, at the library of the World Peace 
Foundation. Frederick T. Persons presided. 
Miss Carroll welcomed the members and gave 
a brief though vivid account of her recent 
visits to European libraries. She was official 
delegate to the World Federation of Education 
Associations. She also gave an outline of the 
history of the World Peace Foundation, in 
which she called attention to the fact that they 
are the official agents in the United States for 
the distribution of the publications of the 
League of Nations, World Court and Inter- 
national Labor Office. Charles F. D. Belden, 
director of the Boston Public Library, spoke 
of the first World Conference of Librarians 
and Bibliographers, which was held in Rome 
this summer. Miss Gibbs of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library and Miss Eaton of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston also spoke of their re- 
cent trips to European libraries. Zoltan Ha- 
raszti, editor, Boston Public Library, described 
the exhibits in Italy of manuscripts illustrating 
2000 years of bookmaking. The Education 
Committee of S. L. A. B. announced a course 
in the use of general reference books to assist 
library workers. The course is to be given by 
Miss Kimball, lecturer on library science, at 
Boston University and to commence in Janu- 
ary. 


Massachusetts Passes Book Censorship 
Resolutions 


A Joint meeting of the Massachusetts Library 
Club and the Western Massachusetts Library 
Club was held at the Curtis Hotel, Lenox, Oct. 
17-19. At the evening session the welcome 
was given by Miss Heloise Meyer of the Board 
of Associate Managers of the Lenox Library 
Association, and the main address was by Wil- 
liam Webster Ellsworth, publisher and_ lec- 
turer, on the subject “Forty Years of Pub- 
lishing.” On Friday morning an address on 
“Gleanings from Berkshire History and Tradi- 
tion” was given by Harlan H. Ballard, Libra- 
rian, Berkshire Atheneum, Pittsfield. He was 
followed by Walter Prichard Eaton, author, 
critic and lover of the Berkshires. Mr. Eaton 
made a stirring plea for the preservation of 
wild flowers and wild animal life and read bits 
from his writing, expressing love of nature. 
These two able lectures on the Berkshires were 
a prelude to a “Literary Pilgrimage Among 
the Berkshires,” which was the feature of the 
afternoon. The speaker on Friday evening, 
Frank Parker Stockbridge, author and journal- 
ist, spoke on “American Reading Tastes as 
Reflected by the Public Libraries.” Follow- 
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ing the evening session, an important com- 
mittee meeting was held. At the Saturday 
meeting the Massachusetts Library Club 
passed two important resolutions on the sub- 
ject of book censorship. One resolution 
called for the modification of the Massachusetts 
law relating to obscene books, while the other 
supported Senator Bronson M. Cutting in his 
etfort to eliminate book censorship as practised 
by Federal customs officials. The meeting 
came to a close with a practical talk by Vernor 
M. Schenck of the H. R. Huntting Co. on ith- 
portant new books, from a library viewpoint. 
The final address was a scholarly lecture on 
“Significant Aspects of Twentieth Century 
European Literature,” by Miss :thel H. Lyons, 
Miss Hall's School. 


Virginia Book Resolutions 


Ara meeting of the Policies Committee of 
the Virginia Library Association in Richmond, 
on Nov. 26, the enclosed resolution was au- 
thorized in support of the resolution of the 
A. L. A. Committee in Bookbuying. 

Whereas, the members of the Policies Com- 
mittee of the Virginia Library Association are 
convinced that intellectual and moral progress 
is best promoted by the American principle of 
freedom of thought and discussion. 

Resolved, that the Policies Committee of the 
Virginia Library Association, representing the 
librarians of Virginia, in meeting assembled 
Nov. 26, 1929, disapprove of existing and pro- 
posed Federal legislation reposing with the 
Customs Service powers of censorship over 
books and pamphlets, which should be avail- 
able to students of world history and _ litera- 
ture; and be it further 

Resolved, that this Committee commend the 
efforts of the Honorable Bronson M. Cutting, 
Senator from New Mexico, to remove such 
prohibitions from Section 305 of H. R. 2667; 
and be it further 

Resolved, that this Committee urge the Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress from the 
State of Virginia to resist efforts to impose 
ups> the American public a system of censor- 
ship that will greatly restrict opportunities for 
serious study. 


Catalogers and Classifiers Meet 


Tue Maryvianp, Virginia, and District of 
Columbia Group of Catalogers and Classifiers 
met at the invitation of the Virginia Library 
Association at the Jones Memorial Library, 
Lynchburg, Va., Friday, Nov. 1. An informal 
round-table was held, at which the chairman, 
Miss Mary Louise Dinwiddie, presided. A ban- 
quet and reception was attended in the evening. 
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Rhode Island Fal) Meeting 


Ture Ruope Ist.axp Library Association held 
its fall meeting in the Wanskuck branch of 
the Providence Public Library on Oct. 25. 
The gathering was made welcome by Mrs. 
Catherine B. Merrick, Librarian, who spoke 
on the importance of the library in community 
life. Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, spoke on Tendencies in 
Book Publishing,” and the “New White House 
Library” which is being donated by various 
publishers through a selection committee of 
which he is chairman. William L. Stidger of 
Boston, addressed the audience on “The Place 
of the Public Library and Books in the Life 
We Live,” which led into a long discussion of 
the censorship problem. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted deprecating the extreme 
censorship of books by the U. S. Customs Ser- 
vice and endorsing Senator Cutting’s amend- 
ment to Section 305 of H. R. 2667, which the 
Secretary was instructed to send to each Rhode 
Island Senator and Representative. The speak- 
ers for the afternoon session were A. J]. Stod- 
dard, new Superintendent of Schools of Provi- 
dence; Helen Ferris, of the Junior Literary 
Guild, and Alice Jordan, Supervisor of Work 
with Children, Boston Public Library. The 
meeting adjourned after examination of poster, 
book project, book list and several other ef- 
fective exhibits arranged by the Committee on 
Exhibits from the contributions of the vari- 
ous State libraries. 


New Hampshire Hears Tilden 


Tue rorrieri annual meeting of the New 
Wampshire Library Association was held at 
Concord, Sept. 18-20. Greetings were extend- 
ed to the librarians by the Mayor of Concord, 
the Director of the Historical Soctety, and the 
State Librarian. Donald Tuttle, Secretary of 
the State Publicity Bureau, showed how the 
libri arians and the Bureau could work together 
in collecting material about the State. The 
principal speaker of the evening was Freeman 
Tilden, nationally-known figure contem- 
porary letters and noted novelist. The follow- 
Ing morning session was opened with the busi- 
ness mecting. Mary Saxton, Librarian of the 
Keene Public Library, gave a report of her 
attendance at A. L. i‘ in Washington last 
June; Edna Phillips, Supervisor of Library 
Work with Foreigners in the Division of Pub- 
lic Libraries of the Massachusetts Department 
of Education, stressed the importance of li- 
brarians helping the aliens to learn to read by 
having books available suitable to their needs, 
and Nancy Byrd Turner entertained the audi- 
ence with anecdotes of her experience in writing 
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verse and read several of her poems. At the 
afternoon session, frank H. Chase, Reference 
Librarian of the Boston Public Library, spoke 
on how reference books may be made of valuc 
to the greatest number of people. He was 
followed by John Clair Minot, literary editor 
of the Boston Herald, who discussed many of 
the new books to appear this winter. The 
principal speaker of the evening was Mabe! 
Winchell, Librarian at Manchester, who told 
about the libraries she visited in Sweden, Ger- 
many, Austria, and France last summer. Rey. 


Samuel Drury then talked on the circulation of 


books. At the closing session Friday morning, 
four interesting talks were given: “What 
School Teachers Want from Librarians’ by 


Idella K. Farnum, Supervisor of Rural Divi- 
New Hampshire State Normal School: 
“How a Trustee May Help the Librarian” by 
Harry Preston, Trustee, Henniker; ‘Library 
Work with Children” by Dorothy Hyde, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, Waltham: and Otis G. Ham- 
mond, Director of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming vear: President, Martha E. Cutler. 
Petersborough; First Vice-President, Mary 
Holland, Manchester; Second Vice-President. 
Hazel Clark, Laconia; Secretary, Marion Man- 
ning, Nashua: Treasurer, Etta Dearborn, Bel- 
mont. 


sic my 


Kansas Discusses Library Extension 


Toe annual meeting of the 
Kansas State Library Association was held in 
Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 16-18. The program 
of the first general session on Wednesday 
night took the form of a symposium on the 
subject, “Why I believe in the public library. 

Responses were made by five prominent citi- 
zens of Kansas Citv representing the clu) 
woman, the newspaper man, the doctor, the 
minister, and the business man. Thursday's 
program was devoted to a variety of interests 
rather than to any one chosen subject. Demon- 
strations showing the possibilities of the chil- 
dren’s story hour and of the reading of poetry 
to children, a round-table session for college 
and reference libraries, and a mending demon- 
stration given through the courtesy of the 
Gaylord Brothers Co., occupied the morning 
session. The jovs and possibilities of rare 
book collecting, the value of book-week ob- 
servance, the A. L. A. meeting at Washington, 
and State publications furnished interesting 
topics for the afternoon discussions. At the 
close of the afternoon meeting, the members 
of the Association attended the fifth annual 
commencement of the Vacation Reading Club 
of the Kansas City, Kan., Public Library. The 
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annual dinner of the Association was held at 
the Gould Hotel on Thursday night. Dr. Bur- 
ris Jenkins, pastor of the Linwood Loulevard 
Christian Church of Kansas City, Mo., was 
the after-dinner speaker. On Friday morning 
the Association enjoyed an address by Con- 
eressman U. S. Guyer, which offered a fitting 
introduction to the general subject, “Library 
Extension and Community Service,” chosen 
for the morning’s program. One of the treats 
of the meeting was the opportunity of hearing 
Miss Flavel Barnes, Secretary of the Board of 
the Pratt Public Library, tell how that library 
has set about it to give an interesting, valuable, 
and unusual county service, for Kansas, to 
Pratt County. Miss Alice Neal, librarian of 
the Pratt Public Library, assisted Miss Barnes 
by demonstrating the original publicity mate- 
rial which the library uses in advertising their 
service. Following this talk, short addresses 
were given by Mrs, Jonathan B. Carter, presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. J. A. MeNary, presi- 
dent of the State Parent Teachers’ Assocta- 
tion, 

The following officers were chosen for the 
coming year: President, Miss Ruth E. Ham- 
mond, librarian, Wichita Public Library; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Bertha McMann, librarian, 
Kansas City, Kansas Public Library; Treas- 
urer, Miss Luella Varner, librarian, lola Public 
Library: Secretary, Miss Helen Wagstatf, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Lawrence. 


County Libraries Paramount Topic 


Tur TWENTY-NINTH annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association was held at 
Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Oct. 22- 
25. The President’s address, which was the 
event of the first evening, was followed by the 
appointment of the various committees and a 
play entitled “Why not a County Library?” The 
following morning the program was given over 
to a discussion of books for children with E'm- 
ma Robinson Engle, Supervisor of Children’s 
Work, Free Library of Philadelphia, speaking 
on “New Children’s Books and the Budget”; 
May Lilly, Children’s Librarian, Free Library 
of Philadelphia, on “Practical Experience with 
Some Recent Children’s Books’; and “Possi- 
bilities of a Cooperative Plan between the Li- 
brary and the Schools” presented by Mary FE. 
Foster, Head of Schools Department, Car- 
negie Free Library of Pittsburgh. The eve- 
ning session opened with a paper on “The 
Frick Educational Commission and Its Work” 
hy Dr. George W. Gerig, Secretary of the 
Frick Educational Commission. This was fol- 
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lowed by the annual auction of autographed 
books, the proceeds of which were given over 
to the scholarship fund. The Thursday morn 
ing meeting opened with a short business meet- 
ing followed by the paramount topic of the 
entire convention, “County Libraries.” lloyd 
W. Josselyn, Vice-President ot the Butiaio, 
N. Y., Public Library, told of work along these 
lines in various States; Howard G, Eisaman, 
Lecturer for the Pennsylvania State Grange. 
talked on “The County Library and the 
Farmer’; followed by Mary A. True, Super- 
visor of Library [¢xtension, Erie Public 1i- 
brary, who told of the work in connection with 
the [rie County Library campaign. The aiter- 
noon was given over to the Trustee Section 
and the College and University Section. The 
program Friday morning was arranged so as 
to hold the business session first, followed by 
the papers of the morning. Ruth Kk. Roohrig, 
Assistant Librarian of the Pottsville Free Pub- 
lic Library, reviewed “New Books of Fiction 

and Fleanor Carver, Librarian of the Sharon 
Public Library, discussed “New Looks of 
Travel.” 


Special Libraries Association 


Tux Srectat Libraries Association of [os- 
ton met at the Congregational Library, Novy. 
25, with a larger attendance than usual because 
of the interest in the program which was a 
discussion of eneyclopedias. 

Mr. Frank H. Chase, Reference Librarian 
of the 
analyzed the new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; the William M. Stinson of 
Boston College explained the scope of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia: The World in Pic- 
tures, a picture encyclopedia just begun which 
shows everything in picture form and detines 
it, was described by Miss Ruth Bradbury of 
the Boston Public Library; The Lincoln Li- 
brary, a one-volume encyclopedia, was dis- 
cussed by Mrs, Bertha FE. Hartzell, Supervisor 
of the Library Training School of the public 
library; the New International Encyclopedia 
and the Americana were compared and their 
respective usefulness discussed by Mr. Ray 
mond L.. Walkley, Librarian of Tufts College: 
and German, French and Spanish encyclo- 
pedias were described and compared and many 
interesting facts about them brought out by 
Miss Mildred Tucker of the catalog depart- 
ment of Widener Library. The Spanish En- 
cyclopedia was particularly stressed as being 
unusually fine for detailed historical and hio- 


graphical reference. 


sjoston Public Library, discussed and 
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In The Library World 


@E TAKE THE LIBERTY OF WISHING 

OUR FRIENDS A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
WE WISH FOR THEM A CHEERFUL AND 
LABORIOUS NEW YEAR WITH GOOD 
BOOKS TO READ AND BOTH THE TIME 


MONTC 


The Christmas greeting sent to patrons and friends by the Montclair, 


AND THE INCLINATION TO THINK. 


‘This quotation ie from Christopher Morlen's Powder af Sympathy 


Public Library 


Plimpton Collection Catalog in 
Wellesley College 


Tue Catalog of the Frances Taylor Pear- 
sons Plimpton Collection of Italian “books and 
manuscripts in the Library of Wellesley Col- 
lege, compiled by Margaret Hastings Jackson, 
Professor of Italian in Wellesley College and 
Curator of the Plimpton Collection, and pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press at the 
expense of George A. Plimpton, donor of the 
collection, will be welcomed by all scholars in- 
terested in the Italian renaissance writers, as 
the collection is unique in this country. It is 
especially rich in rare first editions of the less 
known as well as the better known writers of 
the period, and the collection of Italian Ro- 
mances of Chivalry is one of the most com- 
plete in existence. One section of the Cata- 
logue is devoted to the manuscripts in the col- 
lection of which there are many of great value. 
including one complete text of the Divine 
Comedy, signed and dated 1449. The Catalog 
is illustrated with reproductions of title pages, 
early woodcuts and text, and has complete bib- 
liographical descriptions of each item followed 
by bibliographical notes giving information as 
to provenance, peculiarities of different edi- 
tions and other interesting matter. Where ma- 
terial was available a brief biographical note 
has been inserted after the name of each author. 


New Buildings 
Gerryspurcn College’s, new $100,000 


M. Emma Weber Memorial Library was offi- 
cially opened to the students Nov. 18, 1929, 
The building, made possible through a gift of 
$100,000 from the Rev. H. H. Weber of New 
York, is built of Gettysburgh brick with a 
granite base and cast stone trim. All the ser- 
vices of the building are located on the ground 
floor except such as cannot be separated from 
the study and reading rooms. The entire north 
end is given over to book storage, with two 
tiers of metal book stacks having a capacity of 
100,000 volumes, The upper floor of each wing 
is given over to seminar and special study 
rooms, of which there are seven. Each room 
has its own book supply of from 400 to 1000 
volumes, and each provides facilities for re- 
search in a special branch. 


Tur new library building of the Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va., was 
dedicated on November Ist. Dr. C. C. Wil- 
liamson, Director of the School of Library 
Science, Columbia University, gave the address 
in connection with the dedication exercises. 
Members of the Virginia Library Association, 
which met in Lynchburg November Ist and 
2d, were the special guests of the college at 
the reception. 
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January 1930 
The Reynolds Library 


THE Reynolds Library trustees have voted in 
favor of an association with the library of the 
city of Rochester. There have been negotia- 
tions and discussion on the subject for a num- 
ber of years. About a year ago the Reynolds 
Board invited a commission of non-residents to 
advise with them. That commission consisted 
of: 

Mr. Harry M. Lydenberg, Assistant Direc- 
tor, New York Public Library. 

Dr. William S. Learned, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 

Dr. Charles C. Williamson, Director of Li- 
braries and Director of the School of 
Library Service of Columbia University. 

The commission visited the city in June, 
made a thorough investigation of the library 
situation in Rochester, and later submitted a 
report recommending association with the city. 
The report was approved in principle by the 
Reynolds Board, Dec. 2, and a resolution was 
adopted that a committee be appointed to con- 
tinue negotiations with representatives of the 
city. 

This action strengthens the hope and _ bright- 
ens the prospects for the development of a cen- 
tral library that will be worthy in content and 
adequate in service for the citizens of Roches- 
ter. 

The recent charter extension of the city’s 
debt limit makes it possible to supplement the 
Rundell Fund so that the necessary funds can 
now be provided for a library building. The 
Rundell Fund on Dec. 31 amounted to $899,- 
742.64. The City Council has recently received 
a report of the City Planning Commission, in- 
cluding a civic center, of which it is expected 
that the library building will be a part. 

The officers of the Reynolds Library are: 
President, Leonard B. Bacon: first vice-presi- 
dent, Rush Rhees: secretary, John R. Slater; 
treasurer, Mortimer R. Austice. 


Increasing the Resources of the 
Library of Congress 


Various gifts of impressive magnitude have 
been made to the Library of Congress in the 
year ending June 30, 1929, as is shown by the 
recently published annual report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress. Grants of $110,000, 
made by the General Education Board, became 
effective in July, and included $35,000 to be 
expended over a period of three years for the 
preparation and publication of a catalog of 
manuscripts of European and Eastern origin 
now in American collections which are of im- 
portance to scholarship (under the direction 
of the eminent bibliographer, Seymour de 
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Ricci of Paris); and $75,000 to enable the 
Library to carry out a plan tor the develop- 
ment of a system of research consultants. 
From John D. Rockefeller, Jr., there was re- 
ceived $150,000 as installments of his giits 
over a five-vear period assured two years ago, 
of which $100,000 was designed for the ac- 
quisition of source material in American is- 
tory (chiefly photostat copies of maps in 
British and other archives) and $50,000 for the 
enlargement of the bibliographical apparatus. 

A magnificent collection of Spanish manu- 
scripts from the early years of the colonial his- 
tory of Mexico and Peru was presented to the 
Library by Edward S. Harkness. The docu- 
ments from Mexico, amounting to 2000 folios, 
are mostly the product of sixteenth century 
lawsuits in which the conqueror, Hernando 
Cortés, and his son, Martin Cortés, Marques 
del Valle, were involved, and have been pre- 
served by descendants of that family. Gifts of 
books and pamphlets totaled all) 20,505 
items, an increase of 1584 over the total for 
the previous year. The net accessions were 
180,802. Inclusive of the Law Library, the 
Library now includes 3,907,394 books, 1,117,- 
243 maps and views, 1.045.481 volumes and 
pieces of music, and 494,991 prints. O71 the 
books 2,594,000 in round numbers are now 
classified under the new classification. 

Although the Library's limited funds do not 
permit any very extensive purchasing of in- 
cunabula, it was able to acquire no less than 
eight large folio incunabula bound together in 
one volume. When the Census of lifteenth 
Century Books Owned in -lmerica was pub- 
lished in 1919 no copies of six of the eight 
were known to be in the United States. 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
Fordham University and Holy Cross College 
are some of the new institutions listed as using 
the L.C. classification. The number of subserib- 
ers to printed cards increased from 4306 to 
4623 during the year, the value of the cards 
shipped amounting to $219,722. Cards for 
38,063 different titles were added to the stock 
during the year. The whole number of differ- 
ent titles represented in the stock on June 30 
was 1,099,537, and the total number of cards 
is not far from seventy-seven million. 

The Copyright Office in all had 161,959 
registrations and received $308,993 in fees. 
Salaries required $224,905 and sundries 
$1,611, making the net cash earnings $82,477. 
Total appropriations for the Library and Copy- 
right Office in 1930 are $1,699,365, of which 
the $722,345 for salaries for general service 
represents an increase over the $689,261 of the 
previous year. Appropriations for care and 
mainterance of the building amount to $1,- 


860,312. 
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THe Lisprary Journay, 


From the Library Schools 


Simmons 
Ow Ocroser 19, 1929, the annual letter “as 
to the state of the Simmons College School of 
library science” was majled to 634 former li- 
brary school women, and by December 92 per 
cent had replied to the request for information 
about their professional activities. Recent in- 
formation is actually available for 9534 per cent 
except as to the 1929 salaries of eight persons. 
As usual, the geographical distribution is wide, 
to 38 states, the District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and Canada. Forty-two per cent 
of those in positions are in New England, 15 
per cent in New York, and each of the follow- 
ing states has at least twenty representatives : 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan. In ad- 
dition, three are in France, one in Russia, one 
in India, and we claim a share in Miss Mary E. 
Wood in the Boone University library, China. 
One of our most interesting letters is from 
Mrs. Nettie Guise of the Library of the Ameri- 
can College, Madura, South India. Doctor 
Guise, her husband, is head of the History and 
Economic Department, and during their leave 
live years ago Mrs. Guise’s idea of the right 
use of leisure included a full year’s course in 
the Simmons Library School. Perhaps she will 
not mind my sharing the library part of the 
letter with you. She says: “We enjoy our 
work here in India. . . . This year, in addition 
to my library work, I have charge of a Bible 
and Industrial school, while the Principal is 
on furlough. Mrs. Nolting and I give 
from 8:30 to 12 each day to the library. We 
have three men for permanent staff, and six 
students working each one hour per day. We 
do not have open shelves. We have three rooms 
in the Administration building, so are very 
crowded.” Mrs. Guise speaks of their hope for 
a new building soon, toward which a generous 
gift has already been given. We realize libra- 
rians speak a common language when she tells 
of adopting L. C. subject headings and buying 
L. C. cards, and reading Tue Liprary Jour- 
NAL. Then she adds: “For our Sanskrit, Tamil 
and Malayalian books we make translated cards 
and this year we are making in addition ver- 
nacular cards.” Another letter tells us of Miss 
Kirwin, Miss Washburn and Mlle. Montel, who 
have met in library work in Paris. Thirty-eight 
per cent are in public libraries, 28 per cent in 
colleges, 16 per cent in schools, teachers’ col- 
leges and normal schools. The remaining 18 
per cent show the fascinating diversity in li- 
brary types. National, state and county, libra- 
ries, and library commissions; music, art and 
religion; science, technology and business ; hos- 
pitals and social settlements; rare books, and 


antiquarian and historical societies, are but sui 
of the half a hundred fields of work. Of the 
6U8 for whom information is available 545 are 
in library work, 15 in other fields, chiefly book 
stores or teaching; four are taking the year 
for study; four are abroad; 16 are married, 
one death was reported, 12 are ill or are neede«| 
at home, and one has retired. The others are 
temporarily out of positions. 

As usual, the most common vacation is fou 
weeks or a month. Over 52 per cent have that 
period; 18% per cent have shorter periods; 
29’ per cent range from five weeks to five 
months. Salaries for 535 persons working ful] 
time, as of November, 1929, ranged from $900 
to $4,500, with the medium $1,660 and _ the 
average $1,984.97. 

4.1 per cent receive $3,000-$4,500. 

10 percent receive 2,500- 2,990. 

28 percent receive 2,000- 2,490. 

17.3 per cent receive 1,800- 1,990, 

26.5 per cent receive 1,500- 1,790. 

14 per cent receive less than $1,500. 

Twenty-eight and eight-tenths per cent of the 
545 are librarians of public school, college or 
college department libraries. Cataloging come: 
next with 23 per cent, and reference and chil- 
dren’s work each have 81% per cent. Two hun- 
dred and sixteen were graduates of academic 
colleges with our one-year program of library 
science. Two hundred and sixty-six were grad- 
uates of the four-year program, which includes 
the same one-year program of library science. 
Forty were special students of library experi- 
ence, carrying only the library science courses. 
Thirteen had partial programs. A recent sur- 
vey was made of the women, some 850 in all, 
who have received degrees from Simmons Col- 
lege in the library science programs since the 
first venturesome college graduates registere« 
in 1904. Two hundred and fifty-seven have 
married; 503 are still working; 81 from the 
first ten classes, 176 from the second decade 
and 246 from the last six classes. 

June Ricnarpson DoNnNELLy, Director. 


Oklahoma 


Tue Scnoor of Library Science of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma opened its doors for its 
first session on Sept. 13, 1929, with an enroll- 
ment of eleven students. The school offers a 
one-year course in library science, open only to 
those students who have completed three years 
of college work, entitling them to admission 
to senior standing in the College of Arts and 
Sciences in the University. Of the students 
enrolled three are college graduates while the 
others have completed only the three years of 
college work necessary for admission. 
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Among Librarians 


Special Libraries 


Biscnor, formerly reference librarian 
of the University of Wyoming Library, is now 
librarian of the New York Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

Mary Copurn, Simmons ‘19, has accepted 
the position of librarian of the Institute for 
Child Guidance, New York City. 

KATHERINE Day, Los Angeles ’29, has been 
appointed assistant in the Barlow Medical Li- 
brary, Los Angeles. 

GENEVIEVE McCronan, Simmons '29, is do- 
ing a special piece of classifying for the Pil- 
grim Society, Plymouth, Mass. 

CHARLOTTE MICHAELSEN, Simmons °26, has 
accepted the position of assistant librarian of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, 72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

MarGARET NELLIS, Simmons '20, is now li- 
brarian and major file clerk for the United 
States Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. : 

GRACE E. Stuptet, Pratt '25, has been made 
librarian of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research in New York City. 


Marriages 


ANNA G. Biscnorr, Los Angeles ‘26, was 
married to Earl Hadley in September. 

ALIcE Brown, Simmons was recently 
married to V. A. Brown and is living at &1 
Brook Street, Wollaston, Mass. 

BARBARA BRUSKE, Simmons ’28, was mar- 
ried to Charles N. Dewey and is living at 72 
Salisbury Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Mivprep Cook, Simmons was recently 
married to John G. Dempsey. 

PAULINE GERLACH, Simmons ’28, was mar- 
ried during the summer to Herbert L.. White- 
sell and is living at 109 Second Street, Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 

Epirh M. Hacan, Simmons was re- 
cently married to Ernest P. Hammaker and 
can be reached at Box 475, Thurmont, Md. 

Harriet Hatcu, Simmons '28, is now Mrs. 
Edward Everett, Jr., and is living at 9 Eaton 
Place, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Hetena L. Simmons ‘28, was re- 
cently married to Wyllis Wright and is living 
at 2306 Van Alst Avenue, Astoria, L. I. 

Mayes, Pratt °13, was married in 
October to Thomas Mitchell Hagar. 

Frances Naytor, Simmons ‘27, 
was’*martied to Lieut. William M. Breckin- 
ridge of the U. S. Army on Oct. 18, 1929. 


Los Angeles ‘21, was 
married to David W. Butler last June. 

HazeL PHELPS SHELDON, Simmons ‘27, was 
married in October to John Donald Mae- 
Knight and is living in Troy, N. Y. 

SELMA Wacker, Atlanta ‘22, was married 
in October to Thomas Morgan, foreign rep- 
resentative of the Dixie Culvert Company. She 
has resigned her position in the Canal Zone 
Library and will accompany her husband to 
Havana, Cuba. 

FRANCES Angeles ‘28, 
married to Loren Hays in October. 

R. Wricut, Simmons ’26, was mar- 
ried in October to Arnold Watson Lunt. Mrs. 
Lunt is continuing her work at the Library of 
Landscape Architecture, Harvard University. 

EVELYN W. YounG, Simmons ‘27, was re- 
cently married to Fred D. Bennett and is liv- 
ing at 64 Queensberry Street, Boston, Mass. 

EUGENIA ZIEBER, Simmons ‘22, 
ried during the summer to W. EF. 
is living at 1011 
Cal. 


Los Was 


was mar- 
Shafer and 
Street, San Francisco, 


Public Libraries 


FRANCES Crospy, Los Angeles ‘29, has been 
appointed assistant in the Long Beach Public 
Library, California. 

CHRISTINA Davis, Simmons ‘29, is now gen- 
eral assistant at the Flatbush Branch, Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 

Dinwippre, Pratt ‘19, has been ap- 
pointed organizer in the Extension Department 
of the Michigan State Library. 

FRANCES GEARHART, Atlanta ‘29, is head of 
the Circulation Department, Springfield Public 
Library, Missouri. 

CHESTERINE GLADSTONE, Los Angeles ‘28, 
was recently married to Howard Cordelle. She 
will continue her work at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Branch, Los Angeles Public Library. 

MARGARET HerripGe, Simmons ‘27, is now 
general assistant at the Manchester, N. H., 
Public Library. 

Mrs. ELeanor B. Jones, Los Angeles 
for some years librarian of Hollywood Branch 
Library, died on Sept. 19. 

Mrs. Ruopa W. Marsuarr, Los Angeles 
‘14, has been appointed principal of the Fic- 
tion Department, Los Angeles Public Library. 

Ancus Mowat entered the Ontario Library 
Training School when the war was over. He 
was appointed to Trenton, then to Belleville, 
and now has been appointed librarian of the 
Windsor Public Library, Ontario, 
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College and University Libraries 


JEANETTE Bowen, Simmons ‘27, formerly 
on the staff of the University of Indiana 
Library, has become a cataloger at the Wash- 
ington Square Library, New York University. 

EstHeR CHAPIN, Simmons 713, has been 
appointed senior cataloger at the Baker Li- 
brary, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, Harvard University, Boston. 

WINNIFRED CHAPMAN, Simmons ‘14, is now 
on the cataloging staff of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. 

THELMA Epwarps, Washington ’23, has 
taken the headship of the University of Wash- 
ington Catalog Department, left vacant by the 
resignation of Mrs. Marie Alfonso, who is now 
giving her full time to teaching cataloging in 
the University Library School. 

KATHERINE HuGHeEs, Washington ’28, has 
recently become a member of the Oregon State 
College Library staff at Corvallis. 

PHYLLIS JANSEN, Washington °’28, has ac- 
cepted the position in the University of Wash- 
ington Library, vacated by Mrs. Ida Mutch, 
who has left to take a position in Everett, 
Wash. 

Avucustus FREDERICK KUHLMAN, formerly 
Associate Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and director-elect, Divi- 
sion of Classification and Parole, State De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies of New 
Jersey, has been appointed Associate Director 
of Libraries at the University of Chicago. 

Weyana Lopp, Washington ’20, has accept- 
ed a position with the University of Washing- 
ton Reference Department. 

Mary FE. Marks, Illinois, has been appoint- 
ed librarian at the University of Wyoming to 
succeed Miss Reba Davis, who has resigned 
to be married. 

ELeaANor Pineo, Washington °’27, has _re- 
cently returned to the University of Washing- 
ton Library as secretary to the librarian. 

DorotHy Drexel ’27, has ac- 
cepted the position of cataloger on the staff 
of the American University Library, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Reta Ripinecs, Pittsburgh ’26, formerly of 
the University of Oregon Library staff, has 
accepted the position of reference librarian in 
the University of Wyoming Library. 


The Calendar 


April 4-5—Pennsylvania Library Club and New Jer- 
sey Library Association, annual meeting at Hotel 
Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J 

May 1-2—Louisiana Library Association, annual meet- 
ing at Monroe, La. 

June 23-28—American Library Association, annual 
meeting at Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Tue Lisprary Journay 


Opportunities 


This column is open to librarians 


Wanted—Assistant cataloger and a reference libra 
rian in a strong college of the Middle West. Colleg: 
and library school training required. S-12. 


University and library school graduate, with tei: 
years’ library experience, desires position in refer- 
ence or catalog division of large public or universit, 
library. S-13. 


Librarian with college and library school education 
and two years’ experience in library work, wishes « 
position in an eastern or southern state. R-17. 


University and library school graduate, possessing 
poise, tact, initiative, executive ability and successful 
record, desires responsible position in or near New 
York City. X-10. 


Wanted—To exchange positions during spring 
semester 1930. February to June. College library 
in West preferred. Salary basis $250 per month. A10. 


College graduate with library school training de- 
sires position in college, junior or senior high schoo! 
library. Three years’ school library experience. 


_ Trained and experienced cataloger desires position. 
Cataloger, recataleging, or cataloging of special col- 
lections preferred. Al3. 


Cataloger with circulation department experience 
Good ret- 
Al2. 


wants position. Public library preferred. 


erences. 


All. 


To the Librarians: 


As library books are subjected to con- 
stant and hard usage, you will find it of 
advantage to purchase standard titles in 
RADEMAEKERS’ bindings. These 
bindings will prolong the life of each 
book until the pages are too soiled or 
worn for further use. 


Our Reinforced Publishers’ Binding; 
Holliston Library Buckram; Fabrikoid, 
and Imported Leather look well and wear 
splendidly. Prices and further details on 
request. 


New Book Department in Charge of 
Mrs. K. E. Barry 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Binders and Booksellers 


NEWARK New Jersey 


Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in ansv ering advertisements 
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ine Bookstacks 
Include 


many REFINEMENTS vital to the 
correct system of housing BOOKS 


LIBRARIANS no longer are satisfied with merely “the idea of 
storing books in the cheapest manner regardless of etticiency.” 


BOOKSTACKS lasting 100 years or more 


should be Sanitary and therefore economical to clean. 


The design should be pleasing architecturally and one that does not 
soon become trying. 


Shelves whether high or low should be easily and quickly re-adjusted 
without the use of tools or a spirit-level, 


“Oversized” books should be readily accommodated without the neces 
sity of a re-arrangement. 


Book-covers and binding-welts should be protected and not damaged 
while standing on shelves. 


Would you not welcome a booksupport that is attached to the shelf, 
one that will not topple over when heavy books rest against it and 
vet is readily re-adjusted ? 


ONLY in the HINE BOOKSTACK 


will you find an approach to the “ideal” and vou'll be amazed at the 
reasonable price in addition. 


You'll never appreciate, until you see a full-sized sample of the “1930 
Model Bookstack,” how skillfully our craftsmen have eliminated all 
of the serious and well-recognized objections. 


Orders for small quantities of standard shelving shipped promptly 
from our factory stock. 


It will be a pleasure to send you literature, 
suggestions and estimates 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Designers and Builders of ““HINE BOOKSTACKS” 
51 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Please mention THe Lipkary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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JOSEPH CONRAD 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
By G. JEAN-AUBRY 


In Two Published$ ] ()-00 
Price... 
Volumes 
Beautifully 
Printed and ~~ Spe- .98 
Bound. Fully Price... | 
Illustrated. the Set 
Postpaid 
Highly 
recommended 
by the ORDER ON 
A APPROVAL 


The authorized life of the great adventurous 
writer with many Conrad letters hitherto unpub- 
lished. 

“A magnificent book and one which, because 
of its peculiar values, will not be superseded as 
long as interest in Joseph Conrad remains.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“G. Jean-Aubry has put together a romantic 
narrative of Conrad’s early years that moves 
swiftly, is vividly conceived and POSSESSES 
ALL OF THOSE QUALITIES THAT ARE DE- 
SIRABLE IN FIRST-RATE BIOGRAPHY.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

“Conrad lives in these pages as a man, com- 
plex, moody, generous, inspired, puerile. We 
get a thousand and one snapshots of him and 
the effect in general is that of a very proud. 
inwardly passionate being, tortured by a genius 
of sensitiveness that gives him no_ rest.”— 
Spectator. 


THe Liprary Journa: 


LIBRARIANS’ 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Semi-Annual 
20% Discount Sale 
During January 
On Our Entire Stock of 
NEW, RARE and OLD BOOKS 


Enormous Stock of Good Second- 
hand and O. P. Books on All Sub- 
jects. Thousands of Review Copies 
and Shelf-worn New Books at 14 
to 14 List. Do Not Miss This Sale. 
Visit Our Shop or Send Your Want 
Lists. 
DAUBER & PINE 
BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
Next Door to Macmillan—Opposite Baker & Taylor 
66 Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York 


John Fiske’s 
Philosophical Works 


Studies in Religion. 

Darwinism and Other Essays. 
Exeursions of an Evolutionist. 

The Unseen World; and Other Essays. 


In 4 vols. attractively bound in dark red_ cloth. 
Printed in large clear type. Sold in sets 
only. Published price $10. Our 


Price, the set, postpaid. 


Send us a trial order for your 
miscellaneous requirements. 


Union Library Association 
118-120 East 25th St. New York, N, Y. 


Est. 1884 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. & Mgr. 
for free catalog. 


For 
Books— 


Economy 
Efficiency 
Facility 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of AU Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 


Wiease mestion THe Liskary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


F 
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Special Notice to Fine Art Libraries and Collectors 
Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, Ltd., ha f i i - | 
MeetUE OF THE PICTURES FROM THe ve only a few copies left of the truly magnificent CATA | 


IVEAGH BEQUEST AND COLLECTIONS 


Just printed privately as a memorial to the late Earl of I h, by the Trustees. The b 
Introductien Sir Charles Holmes, the Kenwood Catalogue end’ 66 
highest quality. Bound in half-Levant, with the Iveagh Arms embossed on side in gold. Size 20”x15}%". 


.. £21.0.0 (postage extra) | 


Order at once, from 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, LTD. 
4 Trafalgar Square, London W. C. 2 New York Agency—21 Pearl Street 


JOHNSTON 
jounston Library Magazine Holders 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 


Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 2% Ridge Avenue 


HERE TO SERVE 


This is the basic motive behind this organization. We can say in all honesty and 
modesty that our chief ambition is to be of genuine service to the library world and 
to cooperate with the library in the promotion of good books bound to wear. We 
spare neither labor nor expense to this end. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers and Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 
If Books Could Be Better Bound Any Book of Any Publisher 
We Wouid Do It in Any Binding 


OF PRINT BOOKS, 


| 


CURRENT AND OUT 


Just out: 
Bibliographisches Handbuch der Zeitungswissenschaft 


A critical and systematical introduction into newspaper investigation 
by Karl Bomer 
8°. VIII, 344 pp. Cloth $7.15 
OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr, Germany 


CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS |. 


Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


| == 
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40 THE Liprary JOURNA) 


If you have not as yet become acquainted with 
our new H RH GLOOPASTE ask us for 
a FREE SAMPLE TIN, 


“H RA is 
surely splen 
LIBRARIAN. 


: it will be sent with pleasure. : 

H R H GLOOPASTE is the finest paste we : 
ASTE know for general book-mending and all ordinary 

f office purposes. It holds tight, does not flake ; 

serene Tight away after setting. 


“Ie is by far the best 
paste we have ever used.” }e 
—4 LIBRARIAN. 


From 30c. per pint to $ 1. 50 per gallon y 
| THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
DESS & TALAN CO., INC. IMPORTANT NEW music | [ 
420 E. 149 St., New York City A comprehensive list of important new music ; 
: publications, particularly new orchestral works 
Specialists in Library Bindings by contemporary American composers, is con- | : 
tained in the latest BIRCHARD C AT: ALOGUE. 
Miniature as well as_ full-sized -onductor's 
scores are available, and a large list of operas, | 
Unusual Facilities for Quality and Service. cantatas, choral works and collections of all 3 
Our 30 years’ experience, with the aid of the most kinds, school song books and textbooks about f 
modern equipment, enables us to execute our work music. Librarians will find this catalogue of : 
with artistic skill and good taste. great assistance in keeping their lists up to 
Only the best materials are used by our master crafte- date. Send for free copy, referring to this | : 
men. advertisement. 
We are admirably adapted to meet the demand for | £ 
modernistic colorful binding at same time main On Cc. BIRCHARD & CoO. 3 
taining our high standard of quality and durability. 221 Columb 
Our price list will interest you. Columbus Ave., Boston 


| Do You Want Do You Need 


a Better a New 

Position? Librarian? 
We have desirable | Tell us your needs. © 4 
openings all over | We can supply the | 4 | 
U. S, All branches | person you require | 
of library work. for any place on your | z 
Write us for com- staff. Service free to 2 
plete information. employers. 

Dept. A | 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY | 


WINDSOR, CONN. 


FRENCH Books 


The FRENCH BOOK SHOP, 556 Madison Ave. at 56th 
St., New York, carries largest Assortment of 
French books of all French publishers. 


Over 500,000 French books in stock, Library 
orders filled at lowest prices. Catalogue on request. 
‘“‘New York’s largest French Book Shop.’ 


WANTED | 


The Liprary JouRNAL will pay 25¢. 
each for all copies of the February lst 
issue of the LIBRARY JOURNAL, 62 West 
45th St., N. Y. C. 


Please mention THe Liprary JourNAL in answering advertisements 
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Subscription Books 


Bulletin 


Issued quarterly by the 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, Illinois 


Committee 
on Subscription Books 

May Woop Wicouinton, 

Denver Public Library 
\tick M TORDAN 

Boston Public Library 

Waltham (Mass.) Public Cibrar 
S. Ropinson 

Vancouver (B. C.) Public Library 
Rutru Roc KWwoop 

Library Association, Portland, Ore, 


Avan F. Wurrcomr 
Chicago Public Library 


HE first number of the Subscrip- 

tion Books Bulletin is to appear in 
January. Purpose—to evaluate sub- 
scription books and sets sold currently 
in the United States and Canada. 

It will differ from The Booklist in 
two respects: It will consider only sub- 
scription books, It will not limit its 
considerations to those books which it 
recommends for purchase. 

Place it on your reading room tables 
and give your patrons the advantage of 
the investigations which the Subscrip- 
tion Books Committee will report 
through this new medium. 

To be issued quarterly. Subscription 
$1.00, First issue January 1930. Place 


your order now. 


What Eager 
Subscribers Say 

want to express my very 
great pleasure at receipt of the 
information that the is 
to publish a Subscription Books 
Bulletin. This will fill a need 
which every librarian las felt, 
.. . We shall place an order for 
three to begin with.—Cownty 
Librartan. 

_ Please enter the subseription 
ot the — Library Commis 
sion for the Subscription Books 
Bullet... shall welcome 
this as | have different inquiries 
in this direction,.—.1 Comunission 
Secretary. 

* * * 

Ienclosed ts my dollar for the 
Subscription Books Bulletin. | 
wonder if you really know how 
much this is needed. My modest 
position makes me a special prey 
of the house-to-house canvasser. 

Officer, State Congress of 


Parents and Teachers. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


520 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Hlinois 
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HE Los Angeles Public Library, one of the most 
beautiful and distinctive in the world, stands a 
glowing tribute to Library Bureau ability to supply 

furniture of outstanding beauty. 


Few buildings surpass it in harmony of furnishings and 


architecture. And the result? . . . an atmosphere of rest- 
fulness conducive to quiet and study, an edifice that will 


long remain a source of pride to the people who built 
and patronize it. 


The Los Angeles Public Library was furnished by Library 
Bureau designers. What they did here, they can do for 


you, no matter how extensive or limited your funds. 


Write your nearest Library Bureau man today. His 
experience and knowledge are at your disposal. 


Library Bureau Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York City 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 


Headquarter Points of the Library and Museum Departments 


118 Federal St. 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 89 Second St. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif, 
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